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EFORP I "Pi my kak 
MADVERSIONS on the IMPAR- 
TIAL INQUIRY, I muſt beg 
Leave to premiſe a Declaration 

concerning all thoſe worthy Gentlemen in 

the Claſs of LicenTiaTEs, who refu- 
ſed to concur with the Few Malecon- 
tents in That inſolent Attack upon the 


_Coirece. I fay, the Few Malecon- 


tents; becauſe not above Ten out of Mir- 
_ ty-jeyen (of which latter Number That 
Claſs conſiſted, when the Impartial In- 
guiry was firſt publiſhed) can be ſuſpected 
of compoſing This ridiculous Car. 
For, although the Six Licentiates, who 
ſigned the Remonſtrance concerning their 
pretended Grievances (one of whom is 


now convinced of the Injuſtice of That 


A 4 Remonf 


( A 3 1 {1 
Remonſtrance *) affirm, that thoſe Grie- 
© vances are complained of by oTHER Li- 
" "centiates, as well as by Themſelves, yet it 
is certain Thoſe 0THER will not be found 
to amount to more than THREE or FouR, 
But it muſt be owned, the indefinite Ex- 
preſſion of oTHER Licentiates is rightly 
calculated to ſerve one of the principal 
' Purpoſes of this IMpARTIAL IN GUIRX ; 
which is to make the World believe, that 
the preſent Diſpute between the Col LE GE 
and our INQUIRERS, is a Diſpute between 
the FELLows and LICENTIAT AS; 
whereas it ariſes merely from the FAe- 
- TIous Clamour of three or four vain 
- Pretenders, who have feduced the Few 
' OTHER Complainants into an open Re- 
bellion againſt the eſtabliſhed Govern- 
ment of the COLLEGE. As none of the 
OTHER 


* Dr. H——y, who inadvestently figned this Re- 
monſtrance, has ſince then inguired with Real Im- 
_ partiality into the Legal Conflitution of the COLLEGE, 
and having found it very different from the Repre- 
. ſentarion given of it in the Impartial Inquiry, has 
paid his yearly Contribution, which in this Remon- 
trance is called an Illegal Tax. 
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OTHER LICENTIATES have been guil- 
ty of joining in this publick Inſult upon 
the CoLLE GE, and ſome of Them have 
even publicly condemned it; ſo I hope 
none of them will apply any Part of the 
following ANIMADVERSIONS to theme 
ſelves, which are only applicable to a Fac- 
TION, who have ſufficiently vindicated 
the CoLLEGE, for keeping them out of 
it's Adminiſtration, by the very Methods 
they have employed to perſuade the World 
they ought to be admitted into it. 

As the Impartial Inquiry 1s probably 
the united Labour of the Faction, and the 
utmoſt Effort of it's Genius, as well as 
Malice, I ſhall take the Trouble to exa- 
mine it quite through, that it may appear 
what admirable Literature theſe Inqurrers 
diſcover in almoſt every Page, who afpire 
to the Government of a Learned Society. 

Our T1:9uirers, whoſe Deſign is to diſ- 
credit our Excellent UNiveRSITIEs, as 
well as to abuſe the CoLLeGe of PR- 
SICIANS, begin their Attack on Both with 
a very bad Omen. For they are forced 
to be beholden to a very great Critic 

(whoſe 
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(whoſe Learning will eyer be an Honout 
to one of thoſe Uhiverſities) for an Op- 
portunity of cracking a very miſerable 
Joke upon the College in their Motto; it 
being certain, that if Dr. Bentley had not 
eſpouſed (I will not inquire how juſtly) 
the word Medicandum inſtead of Menda- 
cem in his Edition of Horace, our Inquirers 
could never have made fo ſtupid a Quibble 
upon ſome of the fineſt Lines of That 
Poet, as they have by applying them to 
the College F. I fay, ſo ſtupid a Quibble 
becauſe they cannot make them applicable 
to the College, without ſuppoſing the ward 
Medicandum to have the Senſe of the Par- 
ticiple active MEDICANTEM ; which if 
it had, it would no longer be conſiſtent 
with the Senſe of the Context. So much 
do our Inqurrers blunder in their firſt On- 
ſet; that we ſee they cannot apply their 
very Motto without being guilty either of 
falſe Conſtruction, or of Nonſenſe, 


Our 


4 Falſus Honor juvat & mendax Infamia terret 
Quem niſi mendoſum & medicandum ? Ge, 
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Our Inquirers ſet out with a pompous 
Declamation concerning the Powers grant- 
ed by HEN. VIII. to the CoLlLEOE; 
which, they ſay, were as ample as they 
could defire, as large as a great King could 
grant, and as laſting as Three Acts of Par- 
liament could make them. After which 
oratorical Flouriſh, they entertain us with 
another, which abounds with the richeſt 
Nonſenſe : For they tell us, (Page 24.) 
© Tf the CoLLEGE had been governed 
te from time to time according to thoſe 
« original Conſtitutions, ad hanc Normam, 
(as a Statute of the College expreſſeth 
* it) by the prudent Counſel of the Prefi- 
« dent, Elects and Cenſors, graced with 
ce the dutiful and becoming Behaviour of 
* the reſt, and adorned with Science, by 
e rooting out the Unlearned, and driving 
* far away every hateful Impoſtor, it would 
ce moſt certainly have continued 7o be in 
* a very flouriſhing State, and the great- 
« eſt Bleſſing to the Commonwealth.” 
Now let me aſk any Man, but one of 
theſe Irregulars, what Senſe there is in all 

-- j this 
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this ridiculous Aﬀectation of Oratory? A 
Society may be directed by the prudent 
Counſel of it's Governors; it may (ſince 
our Orators will have it ſo) be graced al- 
ſo with the dutiful and becoming Behavi- 
our of the Governed ; and it may like- 
wiſe be adorned with ſuch Science, as 
tends to keep out the Unlearned, and drive 
far away every hateful Impoſtor : But to ſay, 
if the College had been adorned with Science 
by RooTING out the Unlearned, it would 
have continued to be in a flouriſhing State, 
is to ſuppoſe there were unlearned Men 
in it, whilſt it was in a flouriſhing State; 
which is undoubtedly an excellent Argu- 
ment for rooting them out, If by not 
rooting out the Unlearned, and driving 
away, &c. they mean that the College 
does not exert it's full Powers as often 


as it did a hundred Years ago, what 


will our Inquirers ſay to the College, 
if it ſhould tell them it thinks of it's 
own Powers .in the fame manner as 
Thoſe, who (according to our Imquirers, - 
p. 23.) have thought the College's Pow- 
Crs 


Ek: 23 
ers to be ſuch, as no Body corporate, in a 
Country famous for Liberty, ſhould ever 
have been intruſted with? But admitting 
this Negle& of old Laws to be in ſome 
meaſure a Grievance, is the College any 
more to be blamed for it, than the Go- 
vernment itſelf is for not exerciſing many 
obſolete Powers, which are no leſs legal 
than thoſe granted to the College ? And 
ſhould not the Forbearance both of the 
Government and the College on ſuch Oc- 
caſions, teach ſuch impertinent Cenſurers 
of their Conduct the Modeſty to acquieſce 
in it? If they had either Modeſty, or 
Senſe, they would be inclined to think it 
meritorious in Perſons endued with large 
Powers, (however legal they may be) 
enacted in Times when the Adminiſtration 
at leaſt, if not the Spirit of our Conſtitu- 
tion, was arbitrary, they would be incli- 
ned, I ſay, to think it meritorious, in 
Perſons endued with ſuch Powers, not to 
exerciſe them, when the Temper of the 
Times will no longer bear them. It 
would be no hard matter to give ſeveral 


Inſtances of Acts of Parliament ſtill in 
B Being, 
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Being, which the Wiſdom of the Legiſla- 
ture has long ſince forbore to put in Exe- 
cution, for the Reaſon juſt given ; and may 
not the College imitate it's Superiors in a 
Caſe of ſuch acknowledged Prudence? If 
a Regard to the Peace and Quiet of So- 
ciety will juſtify the Government in this 
Caſe, will it not juſtify the College alſo ? 
Should theſe Þ:quirers deny the Parity of 
this Reaſoning, and, in their declamatory 
Stile, contend that the Times ſhould give 
the College new Powers, if they will not 
bear it's old ones, I {hall only anſwer, © 
that whenever our Government ſhall think 
a Corporation of Phyſicians worthy it's 
Regard, the College will be very ready to 
ſubmit to it's Determinations; and till 
then, the wiſeſt Men out of the College, 
as well as thoſe in it, think the moſt ef- 
fectual Service it can do the Public, is not 
to ſuffer any half-educated, illiterate Phy- 
ſicians to enter into it. For, in regard to 
the Puniſhment of Qu AC EK s, I would 
aſk the firſt intelligent Man I met, Whe- 
ther, if the College was ſcarce able to ex- 
erciſe it's Powers, but met with frequent 

Inter- 
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Interruption in the Execution of them, 
from ſuch Men as Sir Francis Walſiug- 
ham, Lord Hundſon, and the Lord High 
Admiral Howard, (as our Inquirers them- 
ſelves, in Page 25, own they did) at a 
Time when the Strength of it's Body was 
great, and proportioned to the Powers of 
the State which firſt created it, how can 
it expect to be indulged in the free Exer- 
ciſe of them in an Age, wherein QUAcxs 
have ſuch an Influence in the Kingdom, 
that one of the moſt enormous that ever 


appeared in any Age or Country, had 


once Credit enough to get himſelf ex- 


empted from a Search into his Medicines, 
to which all other Retailers are liable “. 
B 2 Our 


* The CoLLEGE has ſurely been very hardly 
treated by the MALECON TEN Is of different Parties; 
one of which reviles it for xo impriſoning, flarving, 
and ruining Thoſe, whom, it is pretended, the Laws 
of the LAND have impowered it to impriſen, ftarve, 
and ruin; whilſt another Party falſely accuſes and 
reproaches it for conſpiring to ſlarve and ruin an in- 
nocent Man, who choſe rather to ſpend a Thouſand 
Pounds in Law, and to abuſe the CoLLEOE for ſe- 
ven Years together, than to obtain a Place in it on 
the ſingle Condition of asking it's Pardon. 


612) 


Our Inguirers next make a ſage Obſer- 


vation on the general Conduct of Societies, 


and tell us, that when once any Man, 
© or any Body of Men, goes beyond the 
© Bounds ſet to his, or their Authority, 
te it generally ends in Tyranny.” Does it 
generally end ſo? If theſe impartial Inqui- 
rers had not been a helf-educated Tribe, 
they would have known it a/ways ends ſo; 
for there cannot be a better Definition of 
Tyranny, than to ſay it is going beyond 
the Bounds of /awfu/ Authority; which 
whenever any Man, or any Body of Men, 
preſumes to do, ſo often He, or They, 
muſt be always guilty of Tyranny. Af- 
ter all this Solemnity and Oratory, the 
Grievance at laſt comes out ; and all theſe 
illegal and arbitrary Proceedings, ſo much 
complained of, at laſt amount only. to 
this, That the CoLLEGE, which they 
own “has a Power of making Laws, not 
ce only for it's own Body, but for every 
* other Individual that practiſes Phyſic,” 
has, in Conſequence of this Power, made 
a Law, not only very conducive to the 


End of it's Incorporation, but which has 
alſo 
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So 


alſo been the principal Means of it's raiſing 
and preſerving the greateſt Reputation of 
any Medical Society in Europe. This 
Law, ſince it excludes ſuch-like Doctors 


as our Inquirers from any Share in the 


Government of the College, theſe In- 
quirers have written a long Pamphlet to 
abuſe ; which very Pamphlet is the moſt 
effectual Vindication (as we ſhall ſhortly 
prove) of the Law it ſo vehemently ex- 
claims againſt *, But, it ſeems, the Co/- 
lege have not only perverted the Defign of 


% their 


* The malicious Scurrility of ſeveral Invectives 
azainſt the COLLEGE, applauded, if not publiſhed by 
Men, who had tried in vain to get Admittance 
among it's FELLows, ſufficiently ſhews how rea- 
ſonable it is that a SOCIETY ſhould have a Power of 
rejecting Men of furious and unſociable Tempers; 
and likewiſe how judiciouſly the COLLEGE has lately 
exerciſed That Power. One of theſe Invectives was 
publiſhed by the Friends of a Diſappointed Doctor, 
whilſt his Law-SUIT. with the COLLEGE was de- 
pending; and another of a ſtill more malignant Spi- 
rit is juſt now ſent abroad by Him, or his Patrons, in 
the Rage of their Diſappointment, with the Title of 
A Fragment ſent from Naples, &c. This laſt outra- 
geous Piece of Buffoonery 1s fo peculiarly impudent 


and malicious, that 1t ought to have been really writ- 


ten in the Country, from whence it is pretended to 
have been ſent ; where there is the only Court of Fu- 


dicature upon Earth, which is fit to puniſh 1s 
Malice, 
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their Founder, in dividing the one Par- 


liamentary Body into two diſtin ſepa- 
rate Parts; they have inverted the 


Letters Patents; inſtead of ſuppreſſing, 
they have fo far encouraged Quacks of 
all Sorts, even the moſt illiterate and 
moſt impudent (by not exerting their 
legal Authority to reſtrain them) and 
by theſe Means have ſuffered every 
Empirick from any Part of the World, 
who has ſettled in London, to practiſe 
with Impunity ; when at the ſame time 
they have diſcouraged Men of a LE ARN- 
ED Education, and have ſo interpreted 
their old, and ſo framed their new Sta- 
tutes and By-Laws, as to load with Ig- 
nominy, oppreſs with Fines and Taxes no 
leſs than Two and Forty Phy/icians exa- 
mined according to Act of Parliament, 
approved, and admitted 20 practiſe with- 
out Limitation by the College. Here 


we ſee the dividing the College into Two 
Claſſes ſtands firſt in the black Catalogue 
of the College's Crimes publiſhed by our 
impartial Inquirers; and ſo indeed it 
ought, as it is deemed by them the great- 


eſt it has been guilty of. The Expedi- 


ency and Uſefulneſs of this Diviſion to the 


Public will be ſeen long before we ſhall 


have 


At 
have finiſhed our Animadverſians on this 
Impartial Inquiry, If the Legality of it 
be diſputed by our Inquirers, why do they 
not apply to the Law, which cannot fail 
to redreſs their Grievances ? It is plain from 
a late Application which they made to it, 
that they are not averſe to ſuch a Reme- 
dy, whenever they can flatter themſelves 
with any Hopes of Succeſs. This would 
be a much more likely Way to give all 


Men of Senſe and Candor a good Opinion 
of their Cauſe, than their endeavouring to 


prepoſſeſs the World againſt the College by 
ſuch ridiculous Pamphlets, as cannot fail 
to juſtify it for excluding the illiterate Au- 
thors of them. It cannot be denied, that 
the original Charter, which was confirm- 
ed by two ſubſequent Acts of Parliament 
in the Reign of Hen. VIII. is drawn up 
with ſuch Inaccuracy, as has perplexed 
and divided the beſt Lawyers in their 
Judgment of it. What now does the 
candid Reader think is the modeſt De- 
mand of our Inquirers? Only This, that 
the College ſhould make the Licentiates 
Judges in their own Cauſe ; that is, ſhould 

take 
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take their Interpretation of the Charter, 
(who are confeſſedly not only no better 
Judges, but alſo at leaſt as much intereſt- 
ed in this Queſtion as the FELLows) ra- 
ther than the Opinion of it's own Law- 
yers; and becauſe the College has not 
thought proper to do ſo, our Inguirers have 
the Aſſurance to accuſe it of arbitrary and 
illegal Proceedings. But let us appeal to 
more unexceptionable Judges, and atk the 
candid Reader, what in ſuch a Caſe the 
College ſhould do? As the End of it's In- 
ſtitution was evident, though every Part 
of the Means was not explicitly preſcrib- 
ed, ſurely it had a Right, nay, it was it's 
Duty to uſe ſuch Means as appeared to it 
moſt conducive to it's End. The College 
was juſtly perſuaded, that the only Way 
to have a Succeſſion of able Phyſicians 
was to admit none into it's Government, 
but ſuch as gave the beſt Security for their 
Ability, a LEARNED EDUCATION; but 
as it was manifeſt both from Reaſon and © 
Experience, that many Men might be ca- 
pable of practifing Phyfic in common Ca- 


ſes, who had not, * the Deficiency 
of 


(17) 
of their Education, acquired ſuch a De- 
gree of Knowledge in it, as Learning a- 
lone can give, it was thought both rea- 
ſonable and uſeful to grant ſuch Men a 
Licenſe to practiſe, as long as this Juſtice 
might be done both to them and the Pub- 
lic without injuring the Inſtitution of the 
College, or the Rights of it's higheſt Or- 
der; whoſe Education had beſt qualified 
them to govern it. This, I apprehend, 
was the Reaſon of firſt dividing the Col- 
lege into two Claſſes. Experience firſt 
ſuggeſted the Neceſſity of it. It could 
not but be ſoon diſcovered, that the very 
Being of the College depended on it's ha- 
ving a Claſs of diſtinguiſhed Learning, 
which alone was fit to judge of the Quali- 
fications of the inferior Claſs ; and that 
without ſuch a ſuperior Claſs, it muſt 
ſoon degenerate into Pouder-mongers and 
Mountebanks, And as Experience firſt 
taught the College, that every Man, who 
was fit to practiſe Phyſic was not of equal 
Dignity in his Profeſſion; ſo it might 
have taught our Inquirers with what 


Equity and Moderation they had always 
_—_ been 


been treated by this ſuperior Claſs, and 
eſpecially by Thoſe of theſe Times; ſince 
it is notorious, that as oft as any of the 
lower Claſs have, either by an uncommon 
Genius, or an uncommon Application, 
ſurmounted the Diſadvantages of a Half 


Education (which, it muſt be owned, does 


now and then happen); fo often the Co/- 
lege has been ready to acknowledge their 


Title to it's higheſt Order, and with the 
greateſt Good-will admitted them into it; 
of which Juſtice the College has very late- 

ly afforded ſome undeniable Inſtances *. 
The immediate Deſign of the Cn a r- 
TER was to regulate the Qualifications of 
Practitioners ; in doing which it muſt be 
fuppoſed to be conſiſtent with the Three 
Acts of Parliament, which our Inquzrers 
admit to have concurred in the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of it z in one of which there is this 
expreſs 


* The Univerſity of Cambridge, and the College of 


Phyſicians, have lately given a freſh Inſtance of their 
Regard for great Abilities, and the public Judgment, 
in the Caſe of Dr. Aken/ide and Dr. Shaw, who have 
lately obtained Degrees from the former at the Deſire 
and earneſt Recommendation of the latter, 
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expreſs Proviſo; © Provided alway that 


this Act, nor any thing therein con- 
tained, be prejudicial to the Univerſi- 


<« ties of OXFoRD and CAMBRIDGE, or 


.C 


ev 


wy 


*© either of Them, or to ANY Privileges 


granted to Them.” If therefore the 
other Parts of the CHARTER can be in- 
terpreted agrecably to this fundamental 
Principle in one of the AcTs of Pars 
LIAMENT, 'which our Iguirers allow to 
ha ve concurred in eſtabliſhing the College's 
Powers, ſuch an Interpretation is ſurely 
preferable to any, which implies an In- 
conſiſtency in the Charter with © thoſe 
Ads; unleſs our Inquirers will maintain, 
that the Charter was deſigned to be in- 
conſiſtent with any of thoſe As; in 
which Caſe the Colleges Privileges and 
Immunities would not be (as our Tngui- 
rers expreſsly affirm they are) as laſting 
as THREE AcTs of PARLIAMENT 
could make them. The FirsT of theſe 
THREE ACTs determines who were Le- 
gal Practitioners before the Foundation of 
the COLLEGE ; and theſe were only the 
Graduates of our own Univerſities, and 
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the LieenTIATEs of the Biſhop of 
LonpDoNn and the Dean of Sr. PAul's. 


But as the CoLLEGE's Charter allowed 


None of theſe to practiſe without a LI 


CENSE from it's New Corporation, it may 
be aſked, How has the Charter ſecured 
the Privileges of our Univerſities ? I an- 
{wer ; After it had forbid their Graduates 
to practiſe Phyſick without a Licenſe, it 
could ſecure their Privileges but one way, 
that is, by maintaining their Graduates in 
the ſame Degree of Superiority, which 
they poſſeſſed before the Charter was 
granted. But ſince it put all it's Licen- 
tiates upon a Level, as to their legal Ca- 
pacity of practiſing, it could not poſſibly 
anſwer it's on profeſſed Intention to ſup- 
port our Academical Doctors in their for- 
mer Pre- Eminence by any other Means, 
than admitting hem alone to the Power of 
Legiſlation. If it be urged, that there is 
in the Act of the 14th of HEN. VIII. a 
much more obvious and reaſonable Ex- 


olanation of the Charter's Regard to the 


-*71viieges of our Univerſities than this far- 
4-:ched one; for the Privileges of our 
| f own 
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own Graduates referred to in the zd of 

Hen. VIII. are, in the 14th of the ſaid 
King, declared to be only That of practi- 
ſing all over England by virtue of their 
Degree, which the Charter meant to al- 
low them, with an Exception to the Bulls 
of Mortality ; whereas it allowed no other 
Practitioners to practiſe any where with- 
out the College's Licenſe, To this J re- 
ply, that the Privilege of practiſing in the 
Country without the College's Licenſe, is 
but onE Privilege; whereas the Act of 
the zd of HN. VIII. provides againſt 
any Prejudice, which may happen to any 
Privileges the Univerſities were then poſ- 
ſeſſed of. Beſides, according to this In- 
terpretation of the Charter, it gives the 
College's Licentiates the Superiority over 
our Academical Graduates; for the for- 
mer may have a Power from the College 
to practiſe any where, which our Acade- 
mical Graduates loſe by this Inſtitution. 

It muſt be owned, that the Arguments 
1 have drawn from the Conſiſtency of the 
CHARTER with the TREE AcTs of 
PARLIAMENT, which are ſuppoſed by 
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our Þquzirers to make the College's Powers 
laſting, are only Argumenta ad Hominem 
but it cannot be denied, that ſuch Argu- 
ments are ſufficient to my Purpoſe, which 
is not, like That of our Iaquirers, to in- 
quire into the Legal Conſtitution of the 
CoLLEGE, which I leave to the Judg- 
ment of the Law ; but only to ſhew the 
Reaſonableneſs of it's preſent Form, and 
the Weakneſs of thoſe Arguments by 
which our Inqurrers have attempted to de- 
moliſh it. It muſt be owned, I ſay, that 
the Arguments I have been afing are only 
Argumenta ad Hominem ; for, to ſay the 
Truth, the FIRST of the THREE ACTS 


mentioned by our Inquirers, viz. the 
THIRD of HEN. VIIE has no Relation 


to the CHARTER which founded the 


CoLLEGE, as the other Two AcTs 
have, but is a diſtin AcT, intended 
to correct the Abuſes then complai in- 


ed of in the Practice of Phyjic, ſeven 


Years before the COLLE GE was 
founded, And it could never have en- 
tered into any Heads but Thoſe of our 


Inquirers, to ſuſpect that This Act was 


One 
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one of Thoſe, which eſtabliſhed the Pom. 
ers of the COLLEGE, It is reaſonable in- 
deed to ſuppoſe, that the ſame good Diſ- 
W poſition in the Parliament towards the 
Vniverſities, which appeared in this firſt 
W reforming Al concerning Phyfic, ſhould 
operate afterwards in Thoſe which con- 
firmed the CoLLEGE's Charter, and con- 
ſequently that thoſe Tπ Ü ˙ Acts ſhould be 
interpreted agreeably to the Proviſo before 
quoted from the Hrſt, if That Proviſo be 
not formally contradicted, or repealed, in 
eicher of the Two ſubſequent A#s ; which 
is a Point, I apprehend, that can only be 
determined by the Law, and to it's De- 
termination I ſhall ſubmit it. I will only 
| beg Leave to offer Two probable Reaſons, 
why the Charter, which was granted Se- 
ven Years after this F:r/f Act which con- 
tains the aforeſaid Provo, could not 
mean to contradict the Regard expreſſed in, 
the latter to the Privileges of our Univer- 


ſities. My Reaſons are theſe: Firft, Li- 


nacre, at whoſe Inſtance the College is 
known to have been founded, was a great 


Patron and * to Both our Uni- 
verſities; 


My 


( 24 ) 
verſities; whoſe Privileges he cannot 4 
therefore be ſuppoſed to have attacked. 
Secondly, If He, who is allowed to have I 
had Credit enough to obtain the Charter. 
could poſſibly be ſuppoſed not to have had 
Credit enough to protect the Unzver ities ; 1 
yet it cannot be thought there was more 
Reaſon to impeach the Credit of our Aca- 
demical Graduates when the Charter was 4 
granted, than there was Seven Vears be- 4 
fore; and conſequently it is not probable Þ 
that theſe ſhould have been any more 
Enemies to the Univer/ities when the | 
Charter was granted, than there were at! 
the paſſing of the Firſt AcT of Parlia- Þ 
ment. _ 
Beſides, can any thing be more ridicu- | 
lous, than to ſuppoſe the Founder of the 
College thought thoſe Phyſicians, whom Þ 
he truſted with Eleven Twelfths of the 
Kingdom, unworthy to have the Care of | 
the other Twelfth ? And yet ſuch an Ab- 
ſurdity is implied in the Suppoſition, that 
the Reaſon for the Charter's reſtraining 
the Practice of our Academical Doctors to 
the Country, was any Diſtruſt that they 

were 
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were not by their Degrees as well quali- 
fed to take care of the Health of the 
Town, as any of Thoſe to whom it grant- 
ed a Licenſe, When therefore the Char- 
ter declares it's Deſign of uniting all the 
Legal Practitioners into oNE Boby, it 
muſt be underſtood in the largeſt Senſe 
thoſe Words are capable of; ſince no 
other is conſiſtent with the expreſs Decla- 
ration in the Fit of the THREE ACTS 
before-mentioned, of it's Intention to pre- 
ſerve the Privileges of our Academical 
Graduates, When the Charter talks of a 
Body, it muſt be underſtood not to mean 
a Monſter. It could not mean a Body 
without any Diſcrimination of Parts; or 
a Body, whoſe Tail ſhould have any Pre- 
tence to quarrel with it's Head for being 
uppermoſt. From all which it is evident, 
that the Charter only meant to put the 
College's LICENTIATES into the Place of 
thoſe of the Biſhop of London and Dean of 
St. Paul's, and that it reſtrained our Aca- 
demical Graduates from practiſing in Lon- 
don without it's Licenſe, not from the 
leaſt Suſpicion of their Qualifications, but 
D merely 


- ( 26 } 

: | merely becanfe it w oud oblige them to be 
i the Governors of it's new Corporation, 
whom it thought the fitteſt for That Pur- 
pole. - 
But our D1quirers a If your Acade- 
mical Graduates were defigned to govern 
the Medical Body, why do not they ſup- 
preſs Quackery ? That they did this as ef- 
L | fectually as it can be done in a free Coun- 
=. try for at leaſt a Century, Dr. Gcodall's 
hiſtorical Account of the College's Pro- 
ceedings ſ ufficiently teſtifies; and they 
themſelves own it in Page 25, I have 
| before given the Reafon why the College 
L cannot continue to do fo ; which will ſa- 
tisfy all candid Perſons who know the 
World, - and. omit not the Circumſtance of 
human Power in the Confideration of hu- 

man Actions; a Circumſtance, which has 
. the Penetration of our Vnguirers. 
As to their other Charge of loading with 
Inominy Men of a learned Education, the 


candid Reader may judge of the Fruits of 
this learned Education, ſo much boaſted 


of by our Inguirers, from the Specimen of 
em, which they had exhibited in their 


Vnpar- 
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Inpartial Inquiry. But, it ſeems, the College 


bas oppreſſed rens and forty of theſe Learned 
Gentlemen, with unlawful, 


Taxes. * The 


* 
» 


\ candid Reader muſt have obſerved long 


ago, / what A Fund of Malevolence be- 


Tongs to our Inquirers. And here I would 


defire him to obſerve what Bunglers they 
are in the Management of it? For ſince it 
is certain the Collgge has exerciſed this 
Power of taxing it's Licentiates from 


Time immemorial, our Inguirers might 


have faid with equal Truth, that the Col- 


lege, had oppreſſed 500 of theſe learned 


Gentlemen, inſtead of Forty-two ; and 
they certainly would have faid fo, if their 
Skill in Argumentation had bore any Pro- 
portion to their Malice. But what are 
theſe Taxes ſo much complained of? What 
is this Oppreſſion ſo much exclaimed a- 
gainſt ? Does not every Society levy Con- 
tributions on it's Members for it's Sub- 
ſiſtence? And does not the College raiſe 
theſe Contributions among it's Fellews, as 
well as it's Licentiates? Yes, ſay our In- 
quirers ; but the; College does not allow ug 
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4 groſs Miſtake; The College allows it's 
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to be Members. This, 1 appreBehd." 18 


Licentiates to be Members bf" it's Corpo. 
ration in the ſame Senſe wherein the G0. 
vernment allows Diſſenters to be Mem- 
bers of the Body Politic ; but it thinks'a 
Teft as neceſſary to it's own Safety and 
Honour, as the Political Tit is to the 
Preſervation of our preſent happy Efta- 
bliſhnient. I know no Reaſon for a large 
Society's Conduct, Which will not juſtify 
a mall one in the like Circumſtances. 8 
therefore our Government affords Pro- 
tection to all on whom it levies Taxes, 
and beſtows i it's Honours on none but fich 
as give it Security not to oppoſe any of it's 


Fundarnentals ; fo the College conducts it- 
ſelf towards it's Licentiates, to whom it 
grants Protection as Phyfcions, which 
they could not legally claim without it; 

but excludes them from a Share of it's 

Government, becauſe a Majority of 
ſuch Licentiates as Our Inquirer. 's (which 


would probably happen, if they were 
once admitted) would both difgrace 


it's Reputation, and overturn it's Eſta- 
bliſhment. 
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Let the Friends therefore of 


Church and State, judge how far our In- 


quirees are to be countenanced in their pre- 


ſent Pretenſions, which they found on 


ſuch Arguments, as are no leſs deſtructive 
of the Political, than of the Medical 8 
” England. 

But let me aſk our Ae hk A 
mean by their being admitted to Py 
without Limitation ? If they mean by it 
to practiſe in all Diſcaſes, their Aſſertion is 
true, but nothing to their Purpoſe, If 
they mean without any Conditions, it is 
falſe; for their Licenſe is expreſſly granted 
for no longer a Term than quamdiu Sta- 
tuta Collegii obſervaverint & debitas Jn 
ones praftiterint. 


In Pag. 37th, Our Inquirers ſhew * 


hard it is for them to expreſs themſelves 


with common Propriety. They tell us, 
* the Complaints of the Licentiates have 
* ig other Foundation than That whereon 
e the College itſelf flands.” 

No other Foundation? The College's 
Charter may be ſaid to be a remote Foun- 
CUBE dation, 


'{{ go) 
dation, without which the Complaints of 


if there be no other F oundation of them, 
if there be, no violation of this Charter to 
be complained of, our Inguirers might as 
well have no dation at all. 

Our Inquirer meant to ſay, their Com- 
plaints could be ſupported by the very 
Foundation on which the College ſtands, 
viz. by the Charter; but by a F atality 
$ common ta moſt balfreducated Writers, 
h they could not but blunder, and were not 
It able to diſtinguiſh eee the different 
1 Import of the words Foundation and Sup- 


art, or between a remote and an immediate 
Foundation. I need not obſerve to the 
\ candid Reader, how. little Honour ſuch 
id Writers would do to a Society, which has 
long been famous for it's Learning: Nei- 
ther need I remark to any intelligent Per- 
ſon, how much ſuch Blunders affect the 
Merits of this Diſpute, as they furniſh a 
ſtrong Argument for keeping ſuch Blun- 
= derers out of the Callege. But I do not 
M except to the Expreſſion only of this Para- 


— J mult alſo find great fault with the 
Unfairneſs 


the Licentiates cannot be ſupported ; but J 


* 
Unfairneſs of it. For in this Place, where 
they pretend to give a juſt Account of the 
Corporation of Phyſick founded by the 
Charter of Hex. VIII. they ought to have 
repeated all the Powers conferred on That 
Corporation by the Charter ; whereas theſe 
Inpartial Inquirers here ſtrenuouſly argue 
from a partial Quotation, which would be 
of no uſe to them, if it was confronted 
by other material Paſſages in the ſame 
Charter, and which they forgot they had 
before been forced to recite, in a Place 
where it was more likely for the Reader 
to overlook them, If in conſideringthe Caſes 
of their Patients, they are apt to omit ſuch 
material Parts, their Practice would do as 
little Honour to the College, as their 
Writings. Had they really been Impartial 
Inquirers, they would not, in a Place 
where they profeſs to reapeat the frong 
and nervous Words in which the Founder 
of the College has expreſſed his Royal Will 
and Pleaſure *, have omitted the following 
words in the Charter, ** Conceſſimus etiam 


** quod predictus Preſidens & Collegium froe 
„ 
Cummu- 


(32) 
* Communitas, & eorum Succeſſores Congre- 
« gattones licitas & honeſtas de ſeipfis, acSta- i 
e tuta & Ordinationes pro falubri Guber- 
« natione ſuperviſu, & correctione Collegii 
* five Communitatis prædictæ, & omnium 
© hominum eandem Facultatem n d:&4 
% Cvitate ſeu per ſeptem milliaria in cir- 
e cuitu ejuſdem civitatis  exercentium ſe- 
© cundum neceſſitatis exigentiam quoties & 
quando opus fuerit facere valeant licite 
% & impune, &c.” Which Words evi- 
dently give the College a Power cf making 
ſuch Laws and ſuch Alterations in it's 
Laws, as it ſhould judge moſt conducive 
to the End of it's Inſtitution. Had they 
done this, there would have been no room 
for the triumphant Concluſion our In- 
quirers draw from their own Quotation; 
for J have before proved by a moſt unex-. | 
ceptionable Rule in the Interpretation of . 
all Laws, vig. the explaining them con- 
ſiſtently, that the Charter never deſigned 
to make any of our Inquirers Law- makers, 
or to truſt them with the Government of 


it's new Inſtitution, 


AN 


A 


'C 


In 


1 
In Pag. 39 and 40, we have another 


Specimen of the Oratory of our Inquzr- 
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| rere, which is as big with Nonſenſe as 
| the former. Yet, ſay they, notwith- 


ſtanding this plain and explicit Decla- 


ration of their Royal Founder; contra- 
ry to the Letter and the plain and ob- 
vious Meaning of every word in the 
Charter, the Licentiates have by De- 


grees been excluded from every thing 


that belongs to the College except the 
bare Name: They, who have been ad- 


- mitted by the Preſident and the Com- 


monalty; They who have Letters 
Teſt /Wials of the PRESIDENTS and 
the Commonalties, approving, and Exa- 
mination according to the Charter and 
by the Statute ; by a Diſtinction with- 
out a Difference either in Reaſon or 
Law ; by a Name unknown to their 
Royal Founder or his Parliament, have 
not only the Doors of the College barred 
againſt them; but the odious Stigma 


of miniis Docti ſet as it were on their 


FoREHEADS, a Stigma as contradittory 
as odious ; odious to Perſons educated 


in a Profeſſiion, which has ever been 
E reckoned 
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( 34) | 
reckoned a Learned one; and who for 
many years have been wholly devoted 
to the farther Study and Practice of | 
Phyſic ; contradictory to the Letter of 


the Statute, and the expreſs Words of 


their Letters Te/t:monials compared: I: 
7s therefore expedient and neceſſary to 
provide, that no Perſon of the ſaid Po- 
litic Body and Commonalty aforeſaid be 


« ſuffered to exerciſe and practiſe Phyjic, 


CC 


but only thoſe Perſous that be profound, ; 


* fad, and diſcreet, groundedly learned, 


£c 


our Inquirers had told us, where this plain : 
and explicit Declaration of g 
Founder is to be met with? I have before] 
obſerved, that as plan and explicit as theſe 
Inquirers repreſent the Royal Charter 12 
point of Law, ſome of the greateſt Law. 
yers in the Kingdom have been puzzled 
about it; and how plain and explicit it is 
in point of Reaſon againſt them, we have 
partly ſeen already. Hence we may learn 
what Truth there is in that Aſſertion of 


and deeply ſtudied in Phyjic.” I with 


Royal 


of our Inquirers, that © the Meaning of 


«c 


EvERY WORD in the Charter is Plain 
« and 


{ __— 
and obvious.” I ſhould likewiſe be glad 
to know how they will prove this their 
other Aſſertion, that the Licentiates have 
been excluded by Degrees ? It is, I confeſs, 
ſomewhat to their Purpoſe to have this be- 
leved ; but ſince they have only aſſerted it, 
I once more demand a Proof of it. I will 
not diſpute another of their Aſſertions with 
them, that they are /d Do@ors ; neither 
= will I deny that they are profound, nor even 
chat they are as groundedly learned, and 
deeply ſtudied in Phyſie, as ſome of thoſe 
whom the College admitted to practiſe at 
it's firſt Inſtitution, or as moſt Phyſicians 
in England, except thoſe who are educated 
in our own Univerſities; which is ſuffici- 
ent to juſtify the College for licenſing them: 
I But this I am ſure of, that they are San 
Writers, and neither profound, nor dif- 
creet, neither groundedly learned, nor deep- 
ly tudied in Languages, no not even in 
their Mother Tongue ; of which they have 
given innumerable Proofs in this their In- 
partial Inquiry, and ſome of them in this 
very Paragragh. They tell us, for Exam- 
ple, they have LETTERS TESTIMONI= 
E 2 ALS 
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Als of the PRESIDENTS and Com- 
MONALTIES approving, &c, in which 
ſhort ſentence there are two notorious 
pieces of falſe Grammar. 

A great writer of our own Nation ob- 
ſerves of Claudian, than he loves to ſet 
his Epithet at yariance with it's Sub/ta1:- 
tive, and to N his Reader with a 
ſeeming Abſurdity *. One may ſay with 
full greater Truth of our Inquzirers, that 
they love to ſet their Epithet at variance 
with it's Sub/tentive, and to ſurprize their 


Readers with a real Abſurdity. 
I doubt not but our Inguzrers will at- 


tempt to juſtify the bad Engliſb of Letters 


Teſtimonials, and Letters Patents, by the 
Example of the Letters Patent them- 
ſelves, which were therein anciently ſtiled 
Letters Patents. But this Apology can- 
not be accepted in the Republic of Let- 
ters ; where there is no GRAND Mo- 


NARQUE to authoriſe falſe Grammar, as 
Lovis the XIVth is ſaid to have donc. 
And although this Example could juſtify this 
piece of bad Engliſb, yet our Iaquirers cannot 

uſe 


E Vid. Addiſon's Dialigues cu ancient Medals, p. 455, 
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aſe the ſame Plea in regard to the other 
bad Engliſb of the PRESIDENTS and 
CoMMONALTIES prom. in the ſame 
ſentence. 

Theſe Letters 7 — they fay, 
are of the Pref, dents and Commonalties ap- 
proving ; in which Sentence, to make it 
Grammar, the words Preſidents and Com- 
monalties muſt be the Genitive Caſe fingu- 
lar. But the word Preſidents without a 
Comma, between the two laſt Letters of it, 
is certainly the Plural Number ; and if 
our Inquirers ſhould exclaim againſt my 
grammatical Exactneſs, ſuch Exclamation 
will not in the leaſt diſprove that theſe In- 
quirers cannot write Grammar : Neither 
can they lay the Omiſſion even of fo ſmall 
a matter as 2 Comma on the Preſs ; becauſe 
the word Commonalties, which ſtands in 
the ſame Relation as the word Preſidents, 
is ſo indiſputably the Plural Number, 
that a Comma could not make it the Ge- 
nitive ſingular. 

Thus much for the profound Learning 
of theſe deeply ſtudied Inquirers in this 


Paragraph, 


As 
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As to the Stigma which our Inguirers 
accuſe the College of ſetting as it were on 
their Foreheads, I will not deny that They 
have ſomething peculiar in That Part; but 
it is not of the Co/lege's ſetting. It is the 
joint Work of Nature, and their learned 
Education together; which, as long as 
they continue tocooperate in the ſame man- 


ner, will always make the Diſtinction, 


they ſo much complain of neceſſary; a 
Diſtinction, which the impartial Inquiry, 
alone will abundantly prove to be not ww:th.. 
out a Difference. Whether this Diſtinction 
be without Law is a Queſtion which no- 
thing but Law can determine; and to 


That there is but one Reaſon before hinted, 


why theſe Inquirers do not appeal. But 
this Stigma, fay our Inquires, is odious 70 
Perſons educated in a Profeſſion, which has 
ever been reckoned a learned one. Is it ſo? 


Ought there then to be no Diſtinction be- 
tween Men educated in the ſame Profe(- 


fion ? Muſt we ſuppoſe every Man to have 


the ſame Degree of Learning who is bred 


in the fame learned Profeſſion ? Is there no 
Difference 
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Difference then between the Learning of 
Dr. M—1—y and Dr. Harvey? No Diſ- 
parity between a Man-midwife, and the 
immortal Diſcoverer of the Circulation? 
Or why need we ſuppoſe ſome Men, who 
are bred in a learned Profeſſion, to have 
any Learning at all? If our Dnquirers 
think ſuch a Suppoſition neceſſary, they 
muſt likewiſe think there are ſome Charms 
in the very Entrance into a learned Profef- 
ſion, which cannot fail to turn a Block. 
head into a Scholar, as oft as he puts his 
Noſe into it. I could readily grant them 
there may be as much Magic in a learned 
Profeſſion, and eſpecially in That of Phy- 
fic, as there was in Tropbonius's Cave, vis. 
enough to make a Man look grave, wiſe, 
or (ſince they ſeem ſo much pleaſed with 
the old word in the Act of Parliament) 


SAD, if they will, and that this /ad Look 
has got many a /ad Doctor many a Guinea. 


But that a Man's being of a learned Pro- 
feſſion (how much ſoever it may be ſome 
men's Intereſt to propagate ſuch a Doctrine) 
neceſſarily makes him learned, I can no 
more allow than that De&or and Doctus 

are 
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are equivalent Terms, though they are 
both derived from the Verb Doces. 

WE have ſeen why this Stigma, as our 


Tnquirers call it, is 6dious to them; let us 


now examine the Reaſons they give for 
it's being contradictory. The Statute de- 


clares no Body ſhall be licenſed, who is 


not groundedly learned, and deeply fludied 
in Phyjic, and the LETTERS TEsSTI1- 
MONIALS (as our Inquirers a ſecond tune 
call them) allow the LICENTIATESͤ to 
be ſo; frem whence our Inqurrers infer, 
that it is a contradiction to ſtile them Mi- 
NS Docr 1. If this their Inference be 
true, then whoever is deeply ſtudied in 
Phyjic, is as deeply ſtudied in That Art 
as a Man can be, and there are no De- 
grees of Compariſon in medical Learning, 
as there are in every other fort. Is it a 
Contradiction then to allow a Man to be 
learned ; although one does not allow him 
to be the mot learned? Is is any Contra- 
diction to allow a Man to know how to 


bring a Child in the World, although you 


do not allow him to know ſo well as ſome 


others, how to prevent it's going out again? 
Though 


. 
Though Laws ſpeak in the Poſtive De- 
gree concerning the Qualifications they re- 


quire, yet did any Body but our Inguirers 
ever inſer from thence, that they meant 


thereby to deſtroy the other Degrees of 


Compariſon? Becauſe the Charter allows 
none to have a Claim to a Licenſe, but who 


are deeply ſtudied in Phyſic; does it follow 
from thence, that none can be more deeply 


died than others, or that all the deeply 


ſtudied have an equal Title to every other 
Honour the College can beſtow, beſides it's 
Licence? Or even that moſt of thoſe who 
were deeply enough ſtudied, to be admitted 
Fellows two hundred Years ago, were as 
well qualified for that Truſt, as the Ma- 
jority of thoſe, who have been admitted 
to it within the laſt Century? 

Will our Viquirers deny there are ſeve- 
ral Apothecaries in this great Town, of 
good Senſe and Experience, as gr 1 
learnedily and deeply ſtudied in Phyſic, as ſe- 
veral among themſelves, and who conſe- 
quently have as good a Title toa Licence, 
as any of thoſe? And would it be a Di- 
ſtinction wi.hout a Difference to grant then 
F | one, 
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one, or contradictory after it was granted 
them, to call them minis docti, who nei- 
ther could nor would pretend to be as 
learned as thoſe Fellows, who had ſpent 
ſome Years in general Learning, at either 
of our excellent Univerfities? What then 
ſhould hinder us from calling a Man, who 
had no more Learning than ſuch an Apo- 
thecary, (of which Degree I will venture 
to ſay, are moſt of our preſent In- 
quirers,) what, I fay, ſhould hinder us 
from calling ſuch Men, or even thoſe who 
are much ſuperior to them, minus docti? 
Should we not call them fo, becauſe they 
have bought a Degree abroad, after having 
tried in vain to get one at Home? And, 
cannot theſe Apothecaries do fo likewiſe ? 
Or ſhould we not call them minis dof, 
becauſe they wear a Sword, and a wiſe 
Face with it, at Batſon's or George's? And 
cannot any ambitious Apothecary do fo 
likewiſe ? Where then is the Difference 
between Men who practiſe Phe without 
a learned Education? May not the College 
call them all ans doch? ſince although 
there is at preſent a Diſtinction between 

them, 


8 — . 
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them, yet, (to return our Viquirers their 
Own Compliment) it is undeniably a Di- 
ſtinction without 4 Difference, But our 
Inquirers have not yet done with the 
Foundation of their Complaints. A Page 
or two before, it was laid on the Charter; 
in this Page they lay it on the old 
Statutes, which they now pretend to com- 
pare with the preſent. Let us hear them 


again. 
Our Inguirers ſay the Term Licentiate 


was unknown to the College, till the 


Reign of Charles I. and how do they 
prove this? By one of their uſual Argu- 
ments. They find a Licenſe granted to 
one SHEPHEAR D in that Reign. 
Thus they reaſon, There was a Licenjt- 


ate in the Reign of Charles I. therefore 


there was none before That Reign. Ex- 
cellent Logic / But ſuppoſe our In- 
guirers could produce a Lift of the Col- 
lege before this Reign, in which there 
were no Licentiates, I would aſk them 
how this would prove there was no ſuch 
Order as that of Licentiates? There was 


2 Time within theſe four Years when 
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there was no Condi date in the Colloge's Ca- 
talogue; and would any Body but our I 
quirers conclude from thence, that thete 
was then no ſuch Rank in the College as that 
of Candidates? Our Hiquirers pretend to 
produce a Liſt of the College in 1375 
conſiſting only of Twerty, including; Stran- 
gers; and by their marking only Two of 
this Number, with the Words Oxon. and 
Cantab. they would ſeem to inſinuate that 
there were no more Graduates from Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, then in the College 
than thoſe To; but as another Doctor in 
this Liſt is diſtinguithed by the Words of 
We ft-Chefter, it is much more probable 
that the Words Oxon. and Cuntab. denote 
the Abode of the Doctors, whoſe Names 
they are added to, rather than the Place 
of their Education, But if I ſhould grant 
them all they would inſinuate by this Liſt, 
what Purpoſe could ſuch a Conceffion 
ſerve, but to furniſh their Antagoniſt with 

a plain Reaſon, why there were then -no 
Ticentiates in the College ? For if the 
State of Phyjc was at That Time fo low 
in England, as to afford but Ttocnty Phy- 


1iC1ans, 
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ficians, 0 (Strangers inchaded);” worthy of 
being Members of the College, ſeveral of 
whom ſeem to have lived at a great Di- 
ſtance from Fond, where is the Wonder 
that the College ſhould have been oblig d 
to cle ſeveral, who had not had theit 
Education in our own "Univerſities, into 
it's Fellowſhips, when our Univerſities did 
not fu pply a Number ſufficient to execute 
7 ee s Offices commodiouſly ? 

n (p. 40, 41, 42.) our I:quirers conde- 
ben to gtant that the Charter gives a 
Power to make Laws and found their 
Title to Fellowſhips on the Conſiſtency 
of it, the very Principle by which we have 
proved the Weakneſs of their Pretenfions, 

At the fame Time Our Inquirers conclude, 
becauſe they are allowed to be Members 
of the Community at large, that they have 
therefore an equal Right to every Privi- 
ledge, which belongs to every other Mem- 
ber of the ſame Community; at which 
Rate of arguing, our Inguirers may as 


well aſpire to be Lozps as FELLows, 
unce Lord are Members of the fame 
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with a Logic peculiar to their ha/, f-educa- 
tion, infer from their having Fellowfhi y in 
one Senſe, that they have it in another; 
an Inference juſt as true as this Propoſition, 
that every Fellow Collegian is a Fellow of a 
Cullege; which they could not but have 
ſeen the Nonſenſe of, if they had not been 
as great Strangers to Common Senſe as to 
Univerſities, Our Inquirers (p. 42.) (hew 
what excellent Talents they have for Go- 
vernment, by the Notion they have of ci- 
vil Society ; whereof according to them, 
every Member, who does not poſſeſs it's 
higheſt Offices, is no better than a SLAvE. 
For, if the Licentiates, as they aſſert, are 
no better than Slaves, only becauſe they 
are not allowed to be Fellows, for the like 
Reaſon, every other Order of Men in So- 
ciety at large, who are not admitted into 
a ſuperior Order, are Slaves alſo; by 
which juſt Concluſion, from their own 


Premiſſes, they take away the Compli- 
ment from their Country with one Hand, 
which they had juſt before given it with 
the other, when they owned that Britons 
enjoyed all their Liberties and Priviledges 


by 
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by Magna Charta; for if none are free 
but thoſe in the higheſt Offices, Britons 
muſt be faid to be in the worſt Senſe, 
what the beſt Poet once deſcribed them 
to be 


penitus toto diviſos orbe. 

But in this Paragraph our I:quirers meant 
to ſhew their Wit and Learning, as well 
as Argumentation, where they ſay, © the 
« Licentiates are treated as if they were 
* (as a learned Divine ſome time ſince at- 
«© tempted fo prove ALL Phyſicians to have 
cc been, viz.) SLAvEs,” We now ſee 
our Inquirers are equally unlucky at Mit, 
Learning, or Argument, How much has 


their Learning, or rather their Coffee- Houſe 
Intelligence, (for That is all the Learning 


they ſeem to have) betrayed them in this 
Particular ? This learned Divine they 
ſpeak of, whoſe Learning was acquired 
in one of our excellent Univerſities, knew 
infinitely better what he attempted to 
prove than our Inquirers do. He never 
was ſo chimerical as to think of proving 
ALL Phyſicians to have been Slaves, If 
our Inquirers had underſtood only the 


Title- 
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Title-Page to That eminent Divine's Latin 
Diſſertation, they would have known the 
Purpoſe of it was not to prove ALL Phy- 
ſicians SLAVES : If they could have read 
the Diſſertation itſelf, they would have 
known the Purpoſe of it was to prove 


that Phyfic was practiſed among the ancient 
Romans chiefly by Men extreme Sortis, 
by Men of oNz particular Nation; into 
which very Condition, our Inquirers are 
now attempting to bring Phy/ic in England: 
In ſhort, they would have known that 
this eminent Divine only attempted to 
prove, that the Art of Healing was among 
the ancient Romans principally exerciſed 
by Greek SLAVES ; whoſe ſervile Condi- 
tion had rendered This Profeſſion almoſt 
as contemptible at Rome, as a COLLEGE 
of illiterate Inquirers will infallibly render 
it in England, if there ever ſhould be a 
CoLiErGE compoſed of ſuch. 

In p. 45, and 4.6, our Iiquirers give 
us a little more of their Logic. They tell 
us, there is no Form of Examination 
« for the Licentiates, diſtinct from That 


3 of Candidates, mentioned in the Sta- 
© tute, 
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ee tute, therefore, there could be no Li- 
te centiates when the original Statutes 
** were made,” I have already ſhe wn it 
is no matter whether there was or not. 
But let us remark the Logic of this Sentence. 

Let us prove by Syllogiſin that this their 
Inference is not a juſt one; a kind of ar- 
guing, which our Vaquirers probably never 
heard of. Whatever neceſſarily infers 
the Non- entity of a Thing, equally in- 
fers it at all Times; for all Times are an 
eſſential Part of the Ideas implied in the 
Term neceſſary. If therefore the Omiſſion 
of a Form of Examination for the Li- 
centiates neceſſarily infers the Non- entity 
of them, it equally infers it at all Times; 
as well now, as when the Statute was 
made. But we know it does not infer the 
Non- entity of them now ; ER Go, it does 
not neceſſarily infer the Non- entity of 
them, when the Statute was made. What 


* 


then will become of our Iquzrers favourite 
| THEREFORE ? They may poſſibly put it 


off in their Coffee- Houſe Converſations, but 
it will not paſs in Print. Our Inguzrers, 


we ſee, have not much Reaſon to-hope for 
G Victory 
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- Victory by their Logic, and therefore (if 
I may be allow'd to borrow a Conſunction 
they make ſuch a bad Uſe of) they attack 
the College next with Matter of Fact. 
They fay, © the College to this Day uſes 
* the ſame Form of Examination to both 
% Fellbws and Licentiates.,” Now, by 
the /ame Form of Examination, any body 
but our Iguirers would have been under- WW 

? ſtood to mean, that there were certain 

Books, or a particular Set of Queſtions, in 

which the FELLows and LiCENTIATEs WM 
were examined indiſcriminately. But 
they cannot mean This without being 
guilty of a notorious Falſehood. It is 
very true, that the College always ex- 
| amines the Fellows and Licentiates in the 
ſame Parts of Phyſick, that is, in Phy. 
|  frology, Pathology, and Therapeutics; and 
| ſo it certainly ought to do, if it means to 
know whether they are fit to practiſe, 

But they have no ſet Form either off 

Books or of Queſtions, which they uſÞ 

indiſcriminately in the Examination of 
Both, as the Words of our Inquirers im- 
| Ply. "on original Statutes do indeed 

preſcribe 


6 


preſcribe an Examination for the Candi- 
dates in the Works of Hippocrates and 
Galen; which contained the beſt Theory, 
as well as the beſt Practice of Phyſic, be- 
fore the Diſcovery of the Circulation. 
And ſurely if the College originally uſed, 
as our Inquirers maintain, the ſame Form 
of Examination to both FeLLows and 
LICENTIATEs, That very Fact would 
afford an inconteſtable Proof that the F 
LiceENTIATEs were far from being 
Men of a Mechanic Education, as our 
W Dquirers elſewhere ſuppoſe ; ſince ſuch 
Men cannot be thought to have known 
any thing of the Works of Hrppocrates 
and Galen, But though the College ex- 
amines both Fellows and Licentiates in the 
ſame Parts of Phyſic, yet there may be a 
great Difference in the Manner of Exami- 
nation; ſo that the ſame Parts of Phyfic 
may aftord very different Teſts of Men's 
Abilities ; and I hope it has generally been 
ſo. At leaſt I have heard a FrHow of the 
College declare, that whenever he was 
Cenſor, he always examined the Candidates 
and the Licentiates very differently: Nor 
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ean any Man do otherwiſe, without either 
doing Injuſtice to the Candidates, or ex- 
cluding the Licentiates; for they are often 
ſo differently qualified, that the ſame Exa- 
mination, which would give a Candidate an 
Opportunity of doing Juſtice to his Abili- 
ties, and his Univerſity, would oblige ſome 
Licentiates to expoſe their Ignorance, and 
exclude them from the College. Neither 
ought the College to be accuſed of Injuſtice, 
or Breach of Truſt to the Publick, for 
permitting ſuch Licentiates to practiſe, but 
rather to be juſtified by it, for the Diſtin- 
ction it has made, or (in the Words of our 
Inquirers) for it's Separation of the one 
Parliamentary Body into two Claſſes ; ſince 
we know from Experience, as well as the 
Reaſon of Things, that a Man may un- 
derſtand the common Practice of Phyfic 
without much Learning, and that it is as 
reaſonable to permit them to practiſe it, 
who have bought a Degree, as thoſe who 
have ſerved an Apprenticeſhip ; ; and till 


more ſo, to permit thoſe who have done 
eb which ſome of our Inquirers have. 


Phyfiology 
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Phyfolegy and Pathology, which a Phyſi- 
cian of the firſt Rank ought not to be ig- 


norant in; which a common Practitioner 
need not know? There are likewiſe many 
hiſtorical Points concerning the Practice of 
Phyfic, which a Man cannot be verſed in 
without much Reading; and in ſuch I 
have heard a Fellow of the College ſay, he 
never failed to examine the Candidates 
when He was Cenſor, Men, who came 
from either of our excellent Univerſities, 
he uſed to ſay, he never feared to talk to 
copiouſly on learned Queſtions, and in a 
learned Language ; and therefore could 
always have an ample Teſt of their Qua- 


lifications for a Fellowſhip : But when he 


examined thoſe for a Licenſe, who had not 
been educated in either of thoſe illuſtrious 
Seminaries, I have often heard him affirm 
(fince our Inquirers will force me to ſhew 
their weak Side) he never met with one 
who would not be examined in Latin, and 
yet did not often find one who knew 
enough of that Language, to give him a 
grammatical Anſwer to the plaineſt Que- 
ſtions. In the Caſe of ſuch Men, it would 


have 
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have been as ridiculous to have been copi- 
ous in a Language they did not under- 
ſtand, as to have examined them in Books 
which they never could have read, or on 
Subjects which they could not have thought 
of, Let the candid Reader now judge, 
whether our I:guirers have not, or de- 
ſerve not to have a Stigma on their Fore- 
heads, for ſaying the College to this Day 
uſes the ſame Form of Examination to 
both Fellows and Licentiates; and for 
contending that thoſe Men ſhould be made 
the Examiners of other Men's Learning, 
who have not Latin enough themſelves, 
to paſs through a good Examination in the 
commoneſt Queſtions. 

The 46th, 47th, and 48th Pages, con- 
tain nothing but bad Engliſb, and bad Ar- 
guments, which I have before anſwered. 
In p. 49 our Inquirers tell us, our additional 
Statutes, and Clauſes of Statutes, ordain 
things diametrically oppofite to the original 
Laws of the College, and contradict the 


Laws of the Land. Diametrically oppo- 
ſite? Oppoſite only, it ſeems, will not ſa- 


tisfy the phzloſophical Heads of our Ingui- 
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rers. Nothing leſs than a mathematical 
Term will ſerve their Purpoſe, when they 
are upon a moral Subject. Let us grant 
now, that theſe additional Laws are dia- 
metrically oppoſite to former Laws? What 
then? Would any Men, who knew any 
thing either of civil Society, or human Na- 
ture, make ſuch a Circumſtance any Ob- 
jection to them ? Is it not the Nature of 
human Affairs to fluctuate, and ſometimes 
to be diametrically oppoſite to their former 
Situation ? And what are human Laws de- 
ſigned for ? Or of what Uſe can they be, 
if they may not be accommodated to the 
oppoſite Situations of human Affairs? If 
the Nation 175 Years ago furniſhed ſo few 


legal Practitioners, that the College was 


obliged to take them all in, to do the pub- 
lic Duty, (as our Mquzrers would infinuate 
by the Catalogue produced by them) were 
not ſuch Times as diametrically oppoſite to 
the preſent, as the College's additional Laws 
are to it's former ? And if ſo, what have our 
Tnquirers got by this wiſe Objection, but 
an Opportunity of ſhewing they can ſpell 
the Word diametrically ? As to their other 

Objection, 


no 
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Objection, that our Laws contradict the 
Laws of the'Land, ſo often infiſted on by 


our Impartial Inquirers with ſo little Wiſe 
dom, That can have no Weight in a 


Pamphlet, becauſe it cannot there be pro- 


ved; and conſequently nothing can be ſo 
impertinent as a Repetition of it, after the 
Party has been ſo often challenged to ap- 
pear in the only Place where this Queſtion 
can be decided, and where we know they 
are forward enough to appeal, whenever 
they are flattered with the leaſt Proſpect 
of Succeſs. 
Our Þquzirers (in p. 50) after ſuch re- 
peated Proofs of their Rhetoric and Logic, 
ive us a Specimen of their critical Skill 
in the Latin Tongue. They tell us 
from their literary Magazine, Ainſworth's 
Dictionary, that © the Word Collega, in 
* the true and genuine Senſe of it, ſigni- 
ce fies a Pellow, a legando quod in legatione 
e & Magiſtratu COLLEGE ſunt SoClI; 
* ONE of the SAME COLLEGE.” We will 
examine the Argumentation of this Sen- 
tence preſently ; but firſt let us admire the 
Criticiſm in it. They tell us, the rue 
and genuine Senſe of the Word Collega, 
is one of the fame College; and to prove 
it, they bring a Quotation, which ſhews - 
the or:ginal Senſe of the Word ; from 


which we muſt conclude, that our acute 
Inquirer, 
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Hiquirers take the true and genuine Senſe, 
and the original Senſe of a Word, to be 
the fame Thing. If this be a true Con- 
cluſion, we muſt go to our Dictionaries, 
as well as our Jiquirers, to underſtand one 
another, and we muſt have new Dictio- 
E naries too; for there are at leaſt Ten 
= thouſand Words now in ufe, which have 
E deviated from their original Signification. 
3 What Horace fays of Words themſelves 

is equally applicable to their Senſes. 

Ut Siluis folia pri vos mutantur in annos 
Prima _ ita verborum vetus interit 
ds. | 

When any one talks of a Magiſtrate's 
INAUGURATION, can he be ſuppoſed to 
mean, that a College of AuUGUuRs are any 
way concerned in his Entrance on his 
Office? And yet it is certain that the ori- 
| cinal Senſe of the Word IN AuGuRA- 
TION, implies no leſs than the uſe of 
AUGURS on ſuch an Occaſion, Or when 
Thuanus tells us, * apud Polonos inſtitu- 


tum eft; ut niſi prius rite conditis deceſſorts 


manibus Rex AUSPICATO inaugurari arl 22 
vid. Tal. Hiſtor. Lib, 57. | 


H non 
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non credatur ; are we to underſtand by 


the Word auſpicato, that the Poles be- 
lieved the Inſpection of Birds to be a ne- 


ceſſary Part of the Inauguration of their 


Prince, which could not be properly per- 


formed till after his Predeceſſor's Inter- 

ment? And yet it is certain, the original 
Senſe of the Word ausPICAFo, implies 
ſuch an Viſpection. 


If this new Rule of Interpretation, 
which owes its Invention to the Sagacity 
of our Inquirers, be true, the Apothecary's 


Apprentice was not ſo much in an Error, 


as the World has been made to believe, 
when he tranſlated the Word Vehiculum, 


(in which the Dr. had ordered a Lady to 
take her Phyjic,) a Cart or a geol. 
barrow : Since it is as certain, that Yeh. 
eulum originally ſignified any kind of Car- 
riage, and that it is derived from vebho, 
as that Collega is derived from lego. 

Now for the Argumentation of this un- 


parallel'd Sentence. The Point here to 


be proved is, that COLLEGA and socrus 
are ſynonymous Terms, and the Medium 
by which our [quirers attempt to prove 

$4 it 
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it is the original Senſe of the Word Cor.- 
LEGA, But the original Senſe of the 
Word proves foo much for their Purpoſe, 

and conſequently proves nothing ; for it 
ſignifies one of equal Power, which Signi- 
fication implies more than being of the 
ſame College, or even than being a Fellow, 
If our Iuquirers meant to prove this, they 
might have done it a much ſhorter way, 
provided their Learning had reached as 
far beyond a Dictionary as to the Roman 
Hiſtorians, who would have taught them, 

that the word Collega, whether it was ap- 
plied to the Conſulſbip, the Tribuneſtip, 
or the College of Augurs, always implied 
an Equality of Power. But what would 
this be to the Purpoſe, unleſs their former 
Poſtulatum was proved alſo, vis, That 
Words never recede from their original Sig- 
nification; to confute which, I need but offer 
one Inſtance out of Ten thouſand, and 


eſpecially as That is a Caſe in Point. 
There is not a College in either of our 


Univerſities, wherein the Word CoLLE- 
GA, or COLLEGIAN, is not uſed in a 
Senſe different from its original one; for 
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non credatur ; are we to underſtand by 
the Word auſþicato, that the Poles be- 
lieved the In/þeon of Birds to be a ne- 
ceſſary Part of the Inauguration of their 
Prince, which could not be properly per- 
formed till after his Predeceſſor's Inter- 
ment ? And yet it is certain, the original 
Senſe of the Word Aus PICA To, implies 
ſuch an Viſpection. 

If this new Rule of Interpretation, 
| which owes its Invention to the Sagacity 
of our Inquirers, be true, the Apothecary's 
Apprentice was not ſo much in an Error, 


as the World has been made to believe, 
when he tranſlated the Word Vehiculum, 


(in which the Dr. had ordered a Lady to 
take her Phyjic,) a Cart or a V/heel. 
barrow : Since it is as certain, that Yeh. 
_ eulum originally ſignified any kind of Car- 
riage, and that it is derived from wehy, 
as that Collega is derived from lego. 
Now for the Argumentation of this un- 
parallel'd Sentence. The Point here to 
be proved is, that COLLEGA and socrus 
are ſynonymous Terms, and the Medium 
by which our Iaguirers attempt to prove 
I, 
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it is the original Senſe of the Word Cor. 
LE GA. But the original Senſe of the 
Word proves #00 much for their Purpoſe, 

and conſequently proves nothing ; for it 
ſignifies one of equal Power, which Signi- 
fication implies more than being of the 
ſame College, or even than being a Felloo. 
If our Tuquirers meant to prove this, they 
might have done it a much ſhorter way, 
provided their Learning had reached as 
far beyond a Dictionary as to the Roman 
Hiſtorians, who would have taught them, 

that the word Collega, whether it was ap- 
plied to the Conſulſbip, the Tribuneſtip, 
or the College of Augurs, always implied 
an Equality of Power. But what would 
this be to the Purpoſe, unleſs their former 
Poſtulatum was proved alſo, viz. That 
Words never recede from their original Sig- 
nification; to confute which, I need but offer 
one Inſtance out of Ten thouſand, and 


eſpecially as That is a Caſe in Point. 
There is not a College in either of our 


Univerſities, wherein the Word CoLLE- 
GA, or COLLEGIAN, 1s not uſed in a 
Senſe different from its original one; for 


H 2 in 
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in every one of thoſe it is far from mean- 
ing one of equal Power, but has acquired 
ſuch a Latitude in it's Signification, as to 
include every Member of the College from 
the HEAD to his SERVITOR. And now 
let me aſk. the unprejudiced Reader, from 
whence it is moſt likely the Founder of 
the College of Phyficians took his Senſe of 
the Word Callega ? from the» old Roman 
Republick, or from the acknowledged 
Senſe of the Word in the modern Inſtitu- 
tions of his own Country ? Or rather let 
me aſk, whether it be fit to aſk a Man 
of Senſe ſo plain a Queſtion? At length 
our Inguirers, who hitherto ſeemed willing 
to put the Iſſue of this Diſpute upon the 
Senſe which the Statutes give to the Word 
CoLLEGA, own there is one Place in the 
Statutes, which has the Shadow of a Suf- 
picion in it, againſt their Opinion, that 
Collega and Socius are ſynonymous Terms; 
(p. 53.). The Place is this, NVullus 
" Soc ius aut alius Cor LEGA, alibi quam 
5 in Collegio, &c. Corporis humani admi- 

nifirationem ſuſcipiat, Cap. 18.” Now 
tis Shadow of a & Peron, as our Inqui.. 


Ter. 5 
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rers call it, contains a fubſtuntial Argu- 
ment, that the Words CoLLEGA and 
Soc ius are not ſynonymous. But Subſtan- 
ces with our Inquirers are Shadows, and 
Shadows are Subſtances, They therefore 
think the very next Article determines 
the Senſe to be the fame,” One might 
reaſonably aſk them, the ſame, as what? 
The fame m Propriety of Language ſhould 
refer to the Senſe immediately preceding, 
and then according to them, the very next 
Article would turn this Shadow of a Suſpt- 
cion into a ſubſtantial Argument againſt our 
Inquirers. It is more probable therefore, 
that they have here offended according to 
their Cuſtom, againſt Propriety of Wri- 
ting, and that by the /ame, they meant the 
fame Senſe, which had before been given to 
the Word Collega. Let us then ſee, what 
this Article is, which they meant to ſay 
determines che Senſe of the Word College, 
to be the /ame as that of Socius. It is this, 
Volumus tamen ut integrum fit cuilibet Col- 
legæ (Electori ſcilicet, Cenſori vel alio Cole 
legæ five Socio,) Gc. I have before ob- 
ſerved that the Word Colliga has a large 
Senſe, 
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Senſe, and a reſtrained one ; that is, that 
it ſometimes ſignifies every Member of the 
College, as well Fellows as Licentiates, and 
that it likewiſe at other Times ſignifies 
EITHER of theſe Members, which it evi- 
dently does in theſe two Places; for it is as 
abſurd to ſuppoſe that it can mean any 
Thing but a Licentiate, when the diſcri- 
minating Words vel AL IVS CoLLEGA, 
immediately follow the Words nullus So- 
CIUS, as it is to ſuppoſe it can mean any 
Thing but a Fellow, when in this laſt 
Place, the Words v Soc io, immediatly 

follow the Words vel alio CoL LEG. 
Thus far our Inquirers argue after their 
Manner from Words. Their next Argu- 
ment (and a Palmary one they think it) 
in Behalf of their Right to Fellowbrps, is 
deduced from Facts; in which they tri- 
umph as much as if they had already 
gained a Victory over the College in 
Weſtminſter Hall. They intimate that the 
ſummoning of the Licentiates to the Co- 
mitia majora, is an Acknowledgment that 
they help to make up thoſe Comitia, to 
which they are 77 the ſame honourable 
Terms 
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Terms invited as every Fellow 7s; and 
they alſo aſk © if the Licentiates be not 
< College, on Socii, why does the College 
direct that their Dreſs ſhall be the ſame 
« as the Dreſs of the Collegæ oR Socii? 
They might as well fay the ſummoning 
a'Subaltern to a Review, is an Acknow- 
ledgment that a Subaltern is a Captain, 
and they might as reaſonably aſk, why 
does the Government direct that the Re- 
gimentals of à Subaltern and thoſe of a 
Captain ſhall be the ſame? I will tell the 
candid Reader, why the Licentiates are 
ſummoned ; for our Þhquirers know it al- 
ready, but it is for their Purpoſe to diſ- 
ſemble it; and I will tell the Licentiates, 
what perhaps they do not know, the true 
Reaſon why they have for ſome Time 
been invited In regard to their Sum- 
mons, it is very certain, that when the 
College thought it neceſſary to the End and 


Credit of it's Inſtitution, to have a ſeparate 


Claſs for ſuch Sort of Scholars as our In- 
quirers, (whoſe Parts and Learning, as 
they are diſplayed in the acute Perfor- 
mance before us, ſufficiently prove them 


to 
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to be at the beſt among the minus 
ao) it did not think proper to part with 
it's Juriſdiction over this Part of the 4- 


regulate it's inferior as well as ſuperior 
Members; and conſequently it could not 
but ſummon it's inferior, as well as it's 
ſuperior Members to hear it's Statutes, and 
to receive it's Determinations. And will 
our Inqurirers ſay they were ever per mit- 
ted to do more, at theſe Comitia, than 
to hear the College's Statutes, and to receive 


it's Determinations? Do they not know, 


the Licentiates were always ordered to 
withdraw after the Statutes were read, and 
never permitted to join in any Act of Go- 
vernment, or in any other Matters relating 
to the College whatſoever? Do not theſe 
Tnquirers know that they were never ſo 
much as aſked to eat and drink with the 
Fellows ? A Fact, this is; which I-muſt 


confeſs, I ſhould have been aſhamed to 
own, if their Behaviour had not juſtified 
ſuch a ſeeming Negle&, and convinced 
one, there are certain People in the World 


whom it is not ſafe to be civil to. Hence 
our 


Nut Corpus, but thought itſelf oblig'd to 


ö 
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our Inquirer may collecta good Reaſon, why 
they are ſummoned to the Comitia. I will 
now tell them the true Reaſon why they 
have been for ſome Time invited in fuch 
honourable Terms. It ſeems they owe this 
Honour entirely to the exceſſive Complai- 
ſance, or to the exceſſive Lazineſs of their. 
old Friend, (with whom ſome of them 
have lately quarreled) the College's BE a- 
DLE. This Gentleman, I underſtand, 
whoſe Buſineſs it is to ſend the College's 
Summons, choſe rather to ſend the ſame 
Form to both the Co/lege's Claſſes, than to 
be at the Trouble of copying the old one, 
| which uſed formerly to be ſent to the Li- 
centiates, This was at firſt done without 
the College's Privity ; and though it proba- 
bly came to the Knowledge of ſome of it's 
Fellows, long before this Attack of our 
Inguirers ; yet none of them ever thought 
of laying this Matter before the College, as 
they could not ſuſpect ſuch Exceſs of Ci- 
vility could ever be turned by any of the 
very People who received it, into a ſerious 
Argument againſt the Power of thoſe who 


had ſhewn it to them, 
I But 
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But to put an End to this Pretence of a 
Right to govern at once, let me aſk our 
Inquirers, if all the Members of the CoL- 
 LEGE were originally FELLows ; how 
came the firſt LICENTIATEs to ſubmit 
to their ſuppoſed Degradation? Why they 
did not then reſiſt ſuch a Violence? Did 
they think it more eaſy for their Poſterity 
to recover it, than for them to retain this 
Right? Surely all Innovations are moſt eaſily 
reſiſted at firſt, when People are in Poſſeſſi- 
on of their Rights. What other Concluſion 
then, can any ſenſible unprejudiced Perſon 
draw from the Non-reliſtance of theſe Li- 
centiates, (who according to our Inguirers, 
did not live in Non-Reſiſting Times) than 
this, that they knew whatever Share of Go- 


vernment they had enjoyed in common with 
our academical Graduates, was granted to 


them not as a Right, but as a Favour, and 
conſequently could juſtly be taken from 
them, whenever the Credit of the College 
required it. If it ſhould be ſaid the College 
found it's original Conſtitution fo inconve- 
nient, that one Part of it voluntarily gave 
up ſome of it's Privileges for the good of 


the 
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the Whole; I would then aſk, why our 


Inquirers now claim them And what 
Right they have to the Repoſleſſion of 


them? 
The following Pages contain very little 


more, than ſuch Objections as have been 


already anſwered ; and therefore T might 
here leave our Inquirers to the Contempt 
which their Writings have acquired : But 
as T determined at firſt to ſhew the World 
how totally unfit ſuch Writers are, to be 
Fellows of a learned College, or to be put 
upon the ſame Footing with the Phyſicians 
who are bred in our own Univerſities; I 
will follow them through their whole illi- 
terate Argumentation, though it be much 
harder to bear, than to anſwer it. 

After a great deal of uſeleſs Pains to 
prove the Verbs permitis and admitto are 
ſometimesuſed ſynonymouſly inthe Statutes; 
they aſk this abſurd Queſtion, Would 
« it not, (ſay they) be a Contradiction in 
Terms to ſay, that a Perſon who is ad- 
emitted to the full PraQtice of Phyfic is 
* not admitted into that Body Corporate, or 
* Community, or COLLEGE, which alone 
from the higheſt Authority has the ſole 
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7 Direction of all Perſons and Things 
« relating to the Practice of Phyſic > 
There is no Figure in falſe Rhetoric which 
our Inquirers do not underſtand. Which 
ALONE has the soLE Direction is a Ma- 
ſter-piece of the Figure TauToLoGy. 

How completely dg our Þnquirers verify 
Horace's Rule, 
SCRIBENDI RECTE SAPERE eſt Prins 

cipium & Fons. 

To this wiſe Queſtion I anſwer No. 
There is no more Contradiction in ſuch an 
Aſſertion than there would have been, if 
this Perſon had been PERMITTED to 
practiſe, rather than ADMITTED, as 
long as there is any Difference between 
being admitted to practiſe Phyfic, and be- 
ing admitted to bave the ſole Direction of 
all Perſons and Things relating to the Prac- 
rice of Phyjc. But a Contradiflion in 
Terms, ſounds a little like Learning, as 
well as diam etrically ; and our Inquirers 


are like old 7%y in the Fop's Fortune, 
who, though he did not underſtand | 


GREEK, yet venerated the SOUND of it. 
In p. 58, 59, and 60, our Inquirers go 
en to ſhew that Per tto and admitto ought 

| 0 
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to be ſynonymous Terms, although the 
MODERN Statute de permiſſis (as they un- 
reaſonably call it, without being able to 
fix the Date of it) was according to them 
illegally made, to give the Word admitio 
a different Senſe, They likewiſe ſhew 
that the Licentiates are to be examined 
and approved before they are admitted, as 
well as the Fellows, and therefore conclude 
that whoever is admitted after Examinati- 
on in Societatem Collegii, muſt be Socius. 
Now this Doctrine, as our Inquirers urge 
it, is as true of one Society as another; for 
this Propofition, Qui admiſſus eſt in Socie- 
tatem eft Socius, is a general Propoſition, 
and if true, is equally applicable to all 
Societies, They need not then be afraid 
of having it applied to any other. Let 
us try it then by ſuch an Application, 
and fee, whether it will hold? For In- 
ſtance, let us apply it to any College in either 
of our Univerſities in this Manner ; Every 
one that is admitted into Univerſit 'y College 
g a Fellow, Is this true? No, ſay our 
acute Inquirers; but every one who is 


admitted into Fellowſhip in Univerſity Col. 
lege, is a Fellow, This I deny alſo, un- 


leſs 
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leſs they mean by Fellowſhip, the Office 
of a Fellow; in which Caſe, their former 
Propoſition is reduced to this wiſe one, 
that, whoever is made a Fellow is a Fel- 
« how.” But if in the Word Societas, 
they include all the ſeveral Parts that con- 


ſtitute a Society, (which is the only rea- 


ſonable Senſe of the Word in the Propo- 
ſition) then Under-Graduates, Batchelors, 
Maſters of Arts, and even FELLow-ComM- 
MONERS are all admitted into the Society 
or Fellowſhip of the CoLLEGEt, without 
being FELLows ; they are all CoL LEG, 
and yet not Socii. What then do our 
Inquirers deſerve, for this their curious 
Propoſition, Qui admiſſus eſt in Societatem 
eft Socius, but to be laughed at for quib- 
bling upon the different Senſes of the 
Word Societas; which, as long as it 
has, like a thouſand other Words, a 
larger, and a more confined Senſe, 
will ſo long furniſh the College with 
a full Anſwer to all the Traſh I have 
been examining, and which, to fay 
the Truth, I am aſhamed of having exa- 
mined, I will therefore take no farther 


Notice of all the other Stuff of this Kind 
after 
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after I have remarked the moſt ſingular 
Interpretation I ever met with, in p. 59, 
which I muſt own, I know not, whether 
to aſcribe to the Ignorance or Diſingenuity 
of our Impartial Inquirers, In the Form 

of the Sponſio a Candidatis poſtulata, are 
theſe Words, neminem QUI ADMISSUS 
EST IN COLLEGIUM, vel ignorantiæ, 
vel malęficii accuſabis aut publice contume- 
Jus afficies, which every Man of common 
Senſe at firſt Sight, ſees were deſigned mere- 
ly to prevent ſuch Altercations as might 
poſſibly ariſe in Practice among the Mem- 
bers of the College; the Cognizance of all 
which, it reſerved to itſelf, as all other 


Societies do. But our ſagacious Iaquirers 


have found out another Meaning in this 
Clauſe, which none but themſelves could 
ever have dreamed of, big. that it was de- 


ſigned to prevent the odious Diſtinction of 


minus docti; fo that when once a Licentiats 
was admitted into the College, he had ac- 
cording to this Interpretation a Rzght to 
march from the Veſtibule, without any 
Moleſtation from the Fellows, under the 


Cover of this their Engagement, into the 
| | Pre- 


SE 
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Preſident's Room, which I will promiſe 
our Inquirers, they will have to themſelves, 
if ever they get a Scat in it by ſuch an 
Interpretation. At leaſt, I know ſome 
FELLOWS, who when ſuch Interpreters 
are at the Head of the CoLLEGE, will be 
ſure to ſay to it, Valete Mrprcr ; 3 fant 
anime noſtræ cum PfILoSOPEHIs. 

In p. 61, our Iquirers tell us, the 
Statute de permiſſis is the opprobrium Medi- 
corum, What? Ommium Medicorum per 
rotum Terrarum Orbem Sparſorum ? This 
is like Dr, M:ddleton's proving A l L Phy- 
fictans to be Slaves. And here, after enu- 
merating the ſeveral Diſqualifications for 
a Fellowſhip, in the Introduction to this 
| Statute, ſuch as quod Natione non fint 
Britanni, vel Dactoris gradum non adep- 
ti fuerint, vel non ſatis Docti aut ætate 
aut gravitate provecti fint, vel alias Confimi- 
les ob Cauſas, they declare they cannot com- 
prehend what theſe aliæ Conſimiles Cauſe can 
poſſibly be. Let me then affiſt their Com- 

rehenſion a little, and aſk them if Petulance 


and Unſoctableneſs may not be reckoned 
among them? Are they not quite as good 
Reaſons 
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Reaſons for excludinę g Men from a Society, 
as their not being ſatis docti? If they be 


not, let our Drquirers ſhew they are not 
fo; but if they be, and at the ſame Time 
2 Man who is poſſeſſed of theſe Qualities, 
may underſtand the Practice of Phyjic ; 
they alone will juſtify the Piſtinction be- 
tween Fellows and Licentiates, thou gh 
there were no other Reaſons for it. A 
wrong-headed Man is not to be debarred 
from getting his Bread, or ſerving the 
Publick as well as he can; but ſurely he 
may be lawfully kept out of a Society, 
whoſe Peace he would be perpetually di- 
ſturbing, or whoſe Credit he would hurt, 
by his Admiſſion into it. After having 
aided the Comprehenſion of our Inquirers, 
I ſhall beg Leave to give another Inſtance, 
either of their Diſingenuity, or their Ig- 
norance. They would make us believe, 
there is an Abſurdity in the Words, poſt 
debitas Examinationes H orum, (non fatis 
Doctorum ;) but theſe critical Inguirers ei- 
ther do not, or pretend not to know, that 
\ fatis is a relative Adverb : and conſe- 


quently 3 a Man may be ſatis Dofus 
K ad 
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ad hoc, though not ſatis doctus ad illud: 
And they confute themſelves here as ef- 
fectually as they have done every where 
elſe; for they will not deny, that they 
themſelyes are ſatis docti qui admittantur 
ad praxin; and I am ſure their Writings 
fufficiently prove they are not /ar1s 4 
gui admittantur in Collegium. 

But our Ingurrers like ſkilful Comba- 
tants, reſerve their ſmarteſt Fire all this 
Time, and at laſt let it fly upon the Col- 
lege in the following Volley. 

* The Lictnitidtes muſt only be per- 
e mitted, not admitted as the Candidates 
&© are, though in the very next Article 
< they are bound by the /ame Faith the 
* Candidates are bound by ; which Faith 
© obliges thoſe, who by this By-law are 
exchided the College, to uſe all their 
ce Power to preſerve the Honour of the 
* College ; in which they have no Power, 
* no Authority, no Concern, except to pay 
« ſuch Sums of Money as the College 
* ſhall (contrary to Law,) exact from 


© them. 


 elht.. . _ 
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If this Engagement, this FA H which 


the Licentiates give, be really a Grievance, 
they never had fo little Reaſon to complain 
of it as now, ſince one of our Inqurrers 
has lately ſhewn them a Way of getting 
rid of it. How juſtifiable a Way it is, I 
ſubmit to the Judgment of all Men of Ho- 
nour and Virtue : Who will probably be 
of Opinion, that all Government is con- 
cerned in that Queſtion ; for it is very 
evident to me, that the ſame Arguments 
which ſatisfied that Gentleman's Conſci- 
ence, will equally diſengage a Man from 
all the Ties of that kind, by which civil 
Society hangs together &. But poſſibly 

our 


* The Fact here referred to is as follows. A Na- 
tive of Scotland (whom the College, agreeably to the 
general Tenderneſs it has ſhewn to the Circumſtances 
of the People it has ſummoned, had forbore to call 
upon till long after he had ſet up his Chariot, and 
been made Phyfician to an Heſpital) diſſembled his 
Deſign to attack the College to ſeveral of it's Fellotus, 
with whom he had lived in Intimacy, till the very 
Moment of his Admiſſion ; when with the very next 
Breath, after he had s0LEMNLY PLEDGED HIS 
FAITH to perpetuate the State of the College to the ut- 
maſt of his Power, and to obey the Statutes, he told the 
Fellows, in a full Aſſembly of them, that he would 
immediately order a Writ againſt their Officer, for 
taking the Fees of him, which the STAT UT Es, he 
had juſt then ſolemnly promited to obey, required of 
him for his Licenſe. This Perſon, though he thought 
his /elemn Promiſe to keep the Statutes not —_— 

2 > 
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our Inquirers may be as good Caſiuiſts, as 
they are Politicians ; and then, doubtleſs, 
they will ſatisfy their Brethren's Conſci- 
ences, as much as they have enlightened 
their Underſtandings by this Diſcovery in 
Politics, that no Part of any Society is 
obliged to contribute to the Honour and 
Support of it, but ſuch as have Power and 
Authority in it, and conſequently that all 
Taxes under the preſent Government, and 
every other upon Earth, paid by any who 
have not Power and Authority in it, are 
arbitrary and unjuſtifiable. Was there 
ever ſuch a conciſe and ingenious Method 
ever before diſcovered for overturning all 
civil Society? But our Inquirers have not 
yet done with the College's Inconſiſtencies. 
They ſay (p. 62.) the © fame Faith en- 
gages them (the Licentiates) likewiſe, 
* in omnibus que ad Honorem & Urilite- 
tem Collegii ſpectant, conſilio, ope, 
* auxilio juvare; when, at the fame CE 
* they are by this Jicen/ing By-law forbid 
* to give their Advice, and debarred from 
* aiding and aſſiſting the College in any 
thing, 
has, it ſeems, thought his Threats to break them were 
ſo; and has therefore ſued the COLLEGE for his Mo- 
ney. I ſhall make no more Remarks on this true 


Piece of Hiſtory ; but leave it to the candid Reader 


to determine on what Principles ſuch Behaviour can 
be deſended? 
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thing, except in Matters of Money ; 
« in- thoſe, and in thoſe only, the LI- 
© CENTIATES have the Honour of be- 
“ing treated as FELLows.” | 
Is there then no Difference between 
giving your Advice unaſk'd, and when it 
is required of you? Did our Inqurrers ne- 
ver hear of not ſpeaking before one was 
ſpoke to? Or does it follow, that a Man 
is not obliged to give his Advice becauſe 
it is never aſked? The King ſurely has a 
Right to the Advice of all his inferior 
Subjects, as well as to that of his Privy 
Counſellors, in all Matters wherein they 
are capable of adviſing him; and where is 
the Inconſiſtency in ſuppoſing this, and at 
the ſame time that they are exc/uded from 
the Council Chamber? Are they the leſs 
obliged in omnibus gue ad Honorem & 
Utilitatem Regis ſpectant, conſilio, ope, & 
auxilio juvare ? But, ſay our Inguirers, 
«© the Licentiates are bound, as well as 
«© the Fellows, to keep the Secrets of the 
© College; and what Secrets can they 
poſſibly divulge, who never, as Li- 
centiates, can be entruſted with any?“ 
They might as well have aſked which of 
thoſe Secrets they could divulge To-day, 
which they were not entruſted with till 
To-morrow ? For, let me atk them, whe- 
ther the College may not poſſibly truſt 


tome 
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ſome future Licentiates with it's Secrets, 
though it will not truſt all in the preſent 
Liſt with them? Let me alſo aſk them, 
whether they are ſure it never truſted any 
of the preſent Liſt with them, though it 
may not have truſted them a with them? 
Or whether this Engagement does not 
oblige the Licentiates, if ever they are 

. privately entruſted with any of them, by 
any of their Friends among the Frlloꝛos, 
not to divulge them, as much as if they 
were entruſted with them in the Comitia? 
And laſtly, whether none of our Þ:qutrers 
have ever betrayed the College's Secrets, 
when they were entruſted with them? 
The Truth is this. Although the College 
thought, and very juſtly, that all it's Li- 
centiates were not fit to be admitted into 
it's higheſt Order, or, in other Words, that 
there ought to be two Orders in the Col- 
Age; yet, it no more meant to deprive it- 
ſelf of the Advice of the higheſt of it's Li- 
centiates, which might now and then con- 
tribute to it's Service, than of the Money 
of it's loweſt, which was fo neceſſary to 
it's Support, oy 

For that there have been, and are ſtill 
ſome Licentiates, who are capable of ad- 
viſing the College as well as ſome of it's 
Fellows, I am as far from denying, as I 
am from oppoſing the Teſtimony the Col- 
lege has often bore to the Merit of ſuch, by 
| | taking 
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taking them into the Claſs of its Fellows. 
In ſuch a Caſe, now, let me aſk the candid 
Reader, what can a Society do ? Where 
there is an Order of Men, of very different 
Abilities and Qualifications (the loweſt of 
whom are ſufficiently qualified to paſs 
through the common Examination for 
Practitioners) what could be enacted con- 
cerning this Order, but general Rules, 
which muſt comprehend them all? How 
therefore, could this Society ſecure to itſelf 
by any Engagement, the Advice of the beſt 
of this Order, without ſubjecting every 
one df it to the ſume Engagement ? It 
could not therefore enjoin Secrecy but to 
every one of this Order; though it be cer- 
tain, it never meant to truſt ALL of them 
with its Secrets, any more than it meant 
to conſult them all. Where then is the 
Inconfiſtency of this Engagement with the 
College's Practice, in ref pect to theſe /ub- 
ſidiary Counſellors, en in the Brains 


of our Hiquirers? 
It is true, the Co/lege has rarely, if ever, 


made uſe of this Power; becauſe it has 


ac, or never, been ſo deficient of able 
Fellows 
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Fellows as to make it neceſſary: But the 
Prudence of ſuch ' a Proviſion, (which 
would be very apparent in a Time of ge- 


neral Sickneſs, from whence this Engage- 


ment probably took it's Riſe) is no more 
to be denied, than its Conſiſtency with 
the Non-exerciſe of it. 
In the ſame Page (63) they complain 
of a Tax of Four Shillings a Year paid to 
the Beadle, © by Perſons, who, they fay, 
are not mentioned in the Letters Patents, 
te and Acts of Parliament, or in any of 
© the Statutes which are conſiſtent with 
<« the Letters Patents, or the Act of the 
« original Conſtitution of the College. 
As to the Charge contained in this pretty 
Paragraph, though it has been anſwered 
before, I ſhall not ſcruple to ſay, that, 
ſince the College's Power of raiſing Con- 
tributions among its Members, has been 
before ſufficiently juſtified, there needs no 
other Juſtification of this particular Con- 
tribution they complain of than the In- 
conſiderableneſs of it. | 
In Page 65th, our Dquirers ſay, By 
the fame Statute (viz. de Candidatis/ 
| | a: Candi- 
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Candidates with foreign Degrees, Fellows 
with foreign Degrees, and LICENTI- 
ATES with their Degrees from a foreign 
Untverjity, are upon the fame Footing 
with every Doctor of Phyjic in our own 
Univerſities, who has acquired his De- 
gree in 700 haſty a Manner; the Penalty 
is only paying each of them double 
Fees; and the Number of theſe foreign 
Graduates was at the Time this Statute 
was made, not inconſiderable: Quoni- 
am multi huc confluunt ad exercendam 
praxin, e quorum numero complures 


ſunt, qui ante debitum Tempus ex 


Academiis ſuis Emigrantes ad Tranſ- 
marinas Oras volitant, ut in exteris Re- 
gionibus breviori Spatio, Sc. This 


Clauſe, (add our Inquirers;) © is a full 


tc 
cc 
tc 


cc 


Proof that the College was ſo far from 
deſigning to exclude EVERY foreign Gra- 
duate, that they are hereby providing for 
the Admiſſion of ALL.” Here we have 


another Proof that our Ingurrers know not 


how to write Engliſo. I ſuppoſe they 


meant to fay, that the Penalty to each of 


the Graduates laſt mentioned, was only 


L paying 
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paying double Fees, inſtead of which, 
their ſaying, the Penalty is only paying 
EACH of THEM double Fees, manifeſtly 
implies, (if it be good Engli/h,) that 
theſe double Fees were to be paid 79 
each, and not by each of theſe LICENTI- 
ATES. 
I doubt not but the candid Reader will 
think this Clauſe, as it is here partially 


quoted by our Inquirers, a full Proof of 


their Diſingenuity and Aſſurance; ſince, 
when I have added the remaining Part 


of it, he will fee it contains a full Proof, 


that the College did not hereby provide for 
the Admiſſion of any, and much leſs for the 
Admiſſion of all foreign Graduates into it's 
Fellowſhips. The Words immediately fol- 


lowing in this Clauſe are, Idcirco ſtatui- 


* mus ut quicunque vel in Collegii Societa- 
« tem, vel in Candidatorum ordinem vel in 
e PERMISSORUM zumerum admittetur, ſi 
Doctoratus gradum apud exteros ſuſce- 


C 


e perit, is Admiſſionis Tempore duplo 


A 
* 


plus folvat Collegio, &c. quam illi ſol- 


vere ſolent qui in noſtris Academiis 


Doctores creantur,” Here the candid 
Reader 


A 
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Reader ſces, that the Order of Licenti- 
ates was then in Being, when this Fine 
was laid upon foreign Graduates, and con- 
ſequently that the College was not provi- 
ding, as our Impartial Inquirers expreſſly 
affirm, for the Admiſſion of ALL foreign 
Graduates into their Fellowſhips ; for if 
this was the Colleges Deſign, what Room 
was there for a Claſs of Licentiates, or 
for the Directions this Statute expreſſly 
gives concerning them ? We will next 
ſhew, that it was not hereby providing for 
the Admiſſion of Ax; and likewiſe, 
that if it had, ſuch Proviſion is not appli- 
cable to our Inguirers. But firſt let me 
alk them, why they ſay, Candidates and 
Fellows with foreign Degrees, and Licen- 
tiates with Degrees from foreign Uni venſi- 
ties? Did they vary their Phraſe for the 
Sake of ſhewing their Skill at Amplifica- 
tion? Our Inquirers are too apt to ſhew 
their Rhetoric at the Expence of their 
Prudence ; of which this Variation of 
their Phraſe is a freſh Inſtance, as I ſhall 
prove preſently. Now let me aſk them, 
how the Degrees of Licentiates from fo. 
L 2 reign 
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reign Univerſities are put upon a Footing 
in this Statute, with the Degrees of Fel- 
lows and Candidates taken there? Or with 
the haſty Degrees of our own Univerſities ? 
I will grant them, that the Degrees taken 
in foreign Univerſities, are put upon a 
Footing with thoſe taken, ante debitun; 
Tempus in our own Univerſities in one 
Reſpe&, that is, there is a Fine put upon 
them both, by this Statute ; but I deny it 
appears from thence, that Licentiates with 
Degrees from foreign Univerſities, were 
upon the fame Footing with every Doclor 
of Phyſic in our own Univerſities, who had 
acquired his Degree in too haſty a Manner, 
on this Account, vis. that they were 
equally admitted to Fellowſhips, which i 
the Thing they mean to prove, And in 
order to diſprove this their Aſſertion, I 
would aſk them, whether foreign Degree 
were admitted upon paying double Fees, 
before the Clauſe of Drcorporation, which 
they pretend has been added to the Origi- 
ginal Statute de Candidatis, or afterwards? 
If they fay afterwards, then that Clauſe 
was of no Eſſect, and did not anſwer the 

Purpoſe 
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Purpoſe for which it was added ; and of 
which our Inquirers ſo much complain, 
If they ſay before, then the original Sta- 
tute valued Degrees from foreign Univer- 
ities, at a much leſs Rate than thoſe of our 
own Univerſities, which were not taken 
ante debitum Tempus, and conſequently 
could not put the former upon an equal 
Footing with the latter, although it was 
obliged to admit them for a Time, which 
it is evident, both from the Abrogation of 
this Statute, and the Addition of the Clauſe 
of Incorporation, it did no longer than 
*till it could obtain a ſufficient Number of 
regular Graduates from our own Univer- 
ſities. But what if I ſhould aſſert, that 
foreign Degrees were not admitted upon 
paying double Fees, till after the Clauſe 
of Incorporation was inſerted in this Sta- 
tute, and that they were not then admit- 
ted unleſs they complied with that Clauſe? 
Can our Ingurrers diſprove theſe Aſſerti- 
ons? And if they cannot, how will they 
make it appear, that foreign Graduates 
ever were upon the ſame Footing, upon pay- 
ing double Fees, with every Doctor in our 
OWN 
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own Untverjities, when the former could 
not be admitted, notwithſtanding their 
double Fees, till they produced a Certifi- 
cate, that they were incorporated at one 
of our Univerſities ? Neither does it ap- 
pear from this Statute, that every Licen- 
tiate was admitted, though he brought 
ſuch a Certificate; for the Occaſion of 
inſerting this Clauſe, is expreſſſy declared 
to be on the Aocount of thoſe, who laid 
the Foundation of their Education in our 
own Univerſities, but to fave Time and 
Expence, took their Degrees much ſooner 
than thoſe Univerſities allowed from ſome 
foreign one ; ſo that unleſs our Inquirers 
can prove themſelves to be any of the 
Emigrantes ex ſuis Academiis, qui ad Oras 
Tranſmarinas volitant, their double Fees, 
would give them no Title to the Benefit 
of this Statute, though it had been ſtill 
in Force, By this Time we may be able 
to gueſs the Reaſon, why our Inqurrers 
unluckily varied their Phraſe, when they 
would have been thought to ſpeak of the 
ſame Thing in the fame Sentence. Their 


Conſciouſneſs that this Statute was made 
to 


( 8p ] 


to favour foreign Degrees, taken by Per- 
ſons who had been firſt matriculated in 
our Univerſities, unwarily produced a Va- 
riation of Phraſe, (as it naturally would 
without great Caution, ) where there was a 
Variation in the Ideas; and there certainly 
is ſuch a Variation in the Ideas affix d to the 
Words foreign Degrees, when one ſpeaks 
of thoſe taken by Fellows and Candidates, 
who have had Part of their Education in 
our own Univerſities, from the eas af- 
fixed to thoſe foreign Degrees, which are 
granted by foreign Univerſities to Licen- 
tiates, who have neither been at our own, 
nor even at thoſe foreign Univerſities; 
which is undeniably the Caſe of ſome of 
our Impartial Inquirers. 

Our Inquirers have not yet exhauſted ei- 
ther their Reaſoning, or their critical Learn- 
ing; on the contrary, they ſtill continue to 
attack the College with both in the fol- 
lowing Paragraph, (p. 67.) © As for 
* the Word cooptaſſe, it it means as CI- 
« ERO uſed it in his Oration pro M. 
C Lo quem et abſentem in ampliſimum 


Or dinem cooptaverunt, whom, even 
«© when 
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te when he was abſent they admitted, or 
* brought in to be, one of the very ho- 
© nourable Order, or as the learned 
e AINSWORTH tranſlates the very Phraſe 
ce itſelf, cooptare in Collegium, to admit, 
« or bring in to be one of the College; 
e the College might have indulged 46 in 
© the Word, as well as thoſe who have 
ce it inſerted in their Teſtimonials, if they 
ce had not by the Statute of Excluſion de- 
© nied us the Uſe and Advantage of al} 
© the Profits, Liberties and Privileges, 
ce which by the afore/a:d Authority have 
been, or ſhall be granted to the Col- 
lege. 

Here they would make us believe, they 
are acquainted with Ciceros Orations; but 
I am perſuaded they would never have 
met with the Sentence they have quoted 
from the Oration pro M. Czho, if they 
had not been referred to it in A7mſworth's 
Dictionary, where they looked for the 
Senſe of the Verb cooptare; fo that a 
Dictionary is ſtill their only literary 
Magazine. For is it poſſible for any Man 


who had ever read a claſſic Author, to 
/ fu ſpec. 


—mu 


* 


60 


; 

ſuſpect any Body, who underſtood Latin, 

could have any Doubt about the Senſe of 
the Verb cooptare 1 ? Or could any Man 
who had been uſed to meet with it in the 
beſt Latin Authors, ever think of quo- 
ting a Dictionary, which muſt fetch all 
it's Authorities from thoſe Authors, to 
prove the Senſe of it? Or laſtly, could 
any Men, who were not conſcious of their 
having no other Knowledge of Cicero 
than they had from a Dictionary, be fo ri- 
diculous as to quote him to prove a Thing 
which no Body ever doubted of? And 
this Affectation is not only ridiculous, but 
is alſo nothing to their Purpoſe; for the 
Diſpute is not about the Word cooprare; 

but about the Word Collegium. Cooptart 
certainly ſignifies to be taken into a Soci- 
ety, What then? The Queſtion ſtill re- 
mains, what Senſe is to be affixed to the 
Word Collegium? If, as I have before pro- 
ved, the Licentiates are not admitted in Col- 
legium, in the reſtrained Senſe of the Word, 
as it means a Society, who have the ſole Di- 
rection of the Affairs of Phyſic, but are only 
admitted in Collegium in the larger Senſe of 
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the Word, as it comprehends the whole 


Number of law ful Practitioners, the College 
needed not, (and indeed it never was ſo fool- 
iſhas tothink of it) to have applied the Word 
cooptare to it's Fellows only, and not to it's 
Licentiates alſo, as our Inquirers ſagaci- 
ouſly ſuſpect it did: So that the College 
might have indulged our Viguirers in the 
Word cooptare, in Spite of the Reaſon 
they give, why it could not, vig. becauſe 
they are by the Statute of Excluſ on, deni- 
ed all the Profits, Liberties, and Privi- 
leges, whi h by the AFORESAID Authori- 
ty have been, or ſhall be granted to the 
College. 

The not diſtinguiſhing between the 
different Senſes of the Word Collegium, 
(which, I have before ſhewn, has as dif- 
ferent Senſes as the Engliſb Word College) 
has led our Inguirers into a complicated 
Blunder, in a Note at the Bottom of this 
Page. They there tell us, the College 
once granted a double Diploma to Dr. Sy- 
vefter in 1693, by which they made him 
th Pellow and Licentiate at the fame 


Time. 
This 
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This they call an goniſbing Diploma 
and well they might, if it had been a dou- 
ble one. * The only Argument they bring to 
prove it a double one is founded on the miſ- 
taken Senſe of the Words in Collegium coop- 
taſſe; which I have before proved does not 
neceſſarily require us to mean the admitting 
a Man into a Fellowſhip; and conſequently 
their Argument, which is only ſupported 
by That Senſe, muſt fall with it. I will 
now prove that the Words of the Diplo- 
M 2 ma 


* This Diploma conſiſts of the following Words; 
& Sciant omnes nos Thomam Burwell, M. D. & 
% Preſidium Collegii Medicorum Londinenſium una cum 
« conſenſu Sociorum ejuſdem Auctoritate nobis a 
«© Domino Rege & Parliamento conceſsa examinaſſe, 
& approbaſſe, & in Collegium noſtrum cooptaſſe doctum 
« & probum Virum PETRUM SYLVESTER in flo- 
« rentiflima Academia Auraſionenſi Medicina Docto- 
c rem Iv ORDINEM PERMISSORUM, eique conceſ- 
& ſiſſe liberam Facultatem & Licentiam exercendi 
% Scientiam & Artem Medicam juxta Formam Sta- 
ce tutorum ad hoc Editorum ; largitoſque præterea 
„ Uſum & Fructum omnium commoditatum Liber- 
e tatum ac Privilegiorum, que Collegio noſtro Au- 
& Ctoritate prædictà & jam conceſſa ſunt, & in futu- 
& rum concedenda, In cujus rei fidem, &c. 
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ma neceſſarily require a Senſe, (contrary to 
that which they have given them, after 
having firſt obſerved that I don't know | 
what they mean by ſaying, the College 
e has judiciouſly placed 7wo Words be- 
e tween the making him a Fellow and 
ce granting him the ample Privileges of a 
Fellow; unleſs they mean the 7hree 
Words, in Ordinem Permiſſorum, which 
they unluckily took for two; for theſe 
three Words come between the Words 7 
Collegium cooptaſſe, by which they ſuppoſe 
him to be created a Fellow, and the 
Words eique concęſſiſe Liberam Facultatem 
& Licentiam exercendi Scientiam & Artem 
Medicam, juxta formam Statutorum ad 
hoc editorum, largitoſque preterea Uſum 
& Frudtum omnium Commoditatum, Li- 
bertatum oc Prixilegiorum que Collegio 
noſtro Aucloritate prœdictd, & jam conceſſe 
funt, & in futurum concedenda ; by which 
Words they ſuppoſe the College to grant 
him the ample Privileges, If they ſay 
they meant by the two Words, Ord:nen: 
Permiſſorum, without the Prepoſition in, 

- then 
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then I muſt tell them, that thoſe Fan 
Words without in, make the Sentence 
both ungrammatical and nonſenfical ; and 
confequently the two Words, which they 
ſuppoſe ſo jud:crouſy placed, are neither 
Senſe nor Grammar; which Imputation 
our Inquirers have no Way to get rid 
of, but by owning they did not know the 
Difference between 2 and 3. 

I muſt now tell them, the College ne- 
ver granted a gable Diploma; and prove 
that the Words, which they have brought 
here to ſhew this Diploma to be a dobute 
one, prove it not to be ſo. 

And firſt let me aſk them, what Mo- 
tive could the College poflibly have 
to grant a double Diploma, when a ſingle 
one included every Purpoſe of a double 
one? A Pell;xc/oip gives a Man every 
Privilege which both a Felluo and a 
Licentiate can claim: What need was 
there then to make a FELLow a LI- 
CENTIATE? The College in 1693, 
conſiſted of many ſenſible and learned 
Men, and yet our Viguirers repreſent 


them 
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them as no wiſer than the 7:/b Man who 
made two Holes in his Chamber Door, 
for the Entrance of his 1 Cats; a great 
and a little one. And as the College 
could have no Motive for ſuch a ridicu- 
lous Act; ſo the neceſſary Conſtruction 
of the Words of the Diploma prove it 
had a contrary Intention. For if by the 
Words cooptaſſe in Collegium noſtrum he 
meant to make Dr. Sylveſter a Fellow, and 
by the Words in Ordinum Permiſſorum, 
which immediately follow, be meant to 
make him a Licentiate, the Particle ef 
was neceſſary to the Conſtruction ; but 
if it only deſigned the latter Words, vz. 
in Ordinem Permiſſorum to be an Expla- 


nation of the former, viz. cooptaſſe in 
Collegium, then the Particle was properly 


omitted; and it's Omiſſion is a Demon- 
ſtration that the Words in Ordinem Per- 
miſſorum are merely explanatory, and ne- 
ceſſarily fix the larger Senſe I have given 
to the Word Collegium upon it. In like 
Manner the Words eique concęſſiſſe, &c. 
largitoſgue praterea Uſum, &c. if they 
had been meant to relate to the Senſe 
which 
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which our Inquirers give to the Words in 
Collegium cooptaſſe, ought in Propriety of 
Writing to have followed them ; and their 
8 following the Words in Ordinem Permiſſo- 
rum plainly ſhews, that the conceſſa, and 
uncedenda, meant only ſuch Privileges as 
had been, or hereafter ſhould be granted 
to the LICENTIATES. And now let 
me aſk the candid Reader, what is there 
chuble or aſtoniſhing in this whole Affair, 
but the Blunders of our Inquirers about 
it, which are indeed both? 10 
If we had not already ſeen ſo many 
Inſtances of Ignorance and Diſingenuity 
in this Inpartial Inquiry, we ſhould in- 
deed have been aſtoniſbed at the following 
Paragraph in p. 68, 69. where our Inqui- 
rers, after having laboured, as the candid 
Reader has ſeen, for ſeveral Pages toge- 
ther, to prove that the Word CoLLEGA 
neceſſatily ſignifies a Fellow, have now 
the Efrontery to turn about on a ſudden, 
for the Sake of abufing the College, and 
to infiſt that it ſignifies a Licentiate al- 
fo; which is giving up a main Point of 
the Diſpute I had ſtrenuouſly been con- 
| tending 
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* fay they, As WE HAVE OBSERVED, 
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tending for; not expecting ſuch a com- 
plaiſant Conceſſion from our Inquirer, 
as immediately overturns one of the prin- 
cipal Arguments in their Inquiry, Pe: of 


% Collega may with Propriety be applied 
© to EVERY MEMBER of the Cor- 
© LEGE, no FELLOW by this Statute d 
e Converſatione Morali, can accuſe a L1- 
*© CENTIATE of what he dares not ac- 
% cuſe a CANDIDATE or a FLLLow; 
another ſtrong preſumptive Proof, that 
ce the Statute de Permi//is was not in 
* Being, or had no Force to exclude 
* any Britihh graduate Phyſician, when 
* this was made: For no Shadow of a 
e Reaſon can be given, why a Fella, 
* why a Cenſor, why the Preſident of 
«© the College of Phyſicians, may not 
« accuſe a Man of Ignorance, whom 
* this extraordinary Statute empowers 
every Fellow to call minus doctum; 
* which if it mean any Thing, muſt 
% mean a Man of leſs Learning than a 
* Fellow, which muſt be Ignorance in- 
** deed, if ever there ſhould be in the 

College 
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e College any FELLow who never had 
« any learned Education.” Admirably 
conſiſtent indeed! If Collega may be ap- 
. plied to EvERY Member, a LICENTI- 
ATE as well as a FELLow, how does it 
neceſſarily ſignify a Fellow ? And what 
becomes of the Argument. drawn before 
by our Inquirers from the Neceſſity of 
that Signification, ſo much before inſiſt- 
ed on in Pages 49, 50, 512? where they 
tell us, © the Laws of Interpretation are 
* 1nvariably the fame in all Caſes, where 
„e the Writer is conſiſtent with himſelf ; 
e and that the TRUE and GENUINE 
'* Uſe of the Word Collega, fignifies a 
© FEeLLow ?” If Collega 1NvARIABLY 
ſignifies a FELLow, how comes it here 
to ſignify every Member of the CoLLEGE, 
unleſs there be no other Members of the 
College than Fellows ? If in it's true and 
and genuine Signification, it ſignifies a 
Fellow, is not it's Signiftication falſe and 
ſpurious, when 1t ſignifies any Thing elle ? 
And will onr Ingqazrers own, that any of 
their Arguments are founded on the fal/e 
and ſpurious Signification of Words? 


N But 
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But let us examine the Reaſoning they 
found on their falſe and ſpurious Senſe of 
the Word CoLLEGA. © No Fellow, ſay 
ce they, (if the Word Collega fignifies a 
% Licentiate as well as a Fellow) can ac- 
* cuſe a Licentiate of Ignorance, any 
*© more than a Fellow. What then? 
Another preſumptive Proof (add they) 
** that the Statute de Permi//ts was not in 
e Being, when this Statute de Moral: 
Converſatione, (which forbids the accu- 
* fing a Licentiate) was made ;” that is, 
the forbidding a Fellow to accuſe a Licen- 
ate, is a preſumptive Proof, that there 
were no Licentiates when the Statute 
which forbids the accuſing of them was 
made. Here our Inquirers have outdone? 
their uſual Outdoings. They bring an In- 
terpretation, which implies the Exiſtence 
of an Order, to prove, that no ſuch Or- 
der exiſted when That Interpretation was 
received. If the Word Collega, as our In- 
. quirers now pretend, figaifies a LICEN-/ 
TIATE as well as a FELLow, and le 
Laws of Interpretation are invariably the 
fame in all Cafes, it muſt ſignify a 
| Licentiate, 
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Licentiate, in this Statute De moral: 
Converſatione, as well as in every o- 
ther; and conſequently ſuch Significa- 
tion proves the Exiſtence of the LI- 
CENTIATEsS at the Time of making 
That Statute, as much as it proves the 
Exiſtence of the FELLows. Inſtead of a 
preſumptive Proof, our Inquirers ought to 
call this a preſumptuous one; ſince nothing 
can be more preſumptuous, than the bring- 
ing an Argument to prove one Thing, which 
neceſſarily proves the contrary to it. But 
obſerve the Reaſon why this is a preſump- 
tive Proof. © For, ſay they, no Shadow 
*© of a Reaſon can be given, why a Man 
% may not be accuſed of having leſs 
“Learning than a Fellow, who never 
© had a learned Education, which mult 
* be Ignorance indeed, if ever there 
* ſhould be ſuch a Fellow in the College.“ 
Why ſo? Does it neceſſarily follow, that 
a Man can have no Learning, who has 
not had a learned Education? If it does, 
the Licentiates will be ſtill more ſcreened 
from any Accuſation of Ignorance, when 
the hopeful Project of our Inquirers 

N 2 once 
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once takes Place ; for then there Will be 
ſeveral FPeLLows i in the College, who have 
not had a learned Education. In ſuch a 


Caſe, a Man who had leſs Learning than 


moſt of theſe Fellows, I agree with our 
Inquirers muſt be ignorant indeed; for 
it is highly probable that ſeveral ſuch 
Fellows could have no Learning, for 
the Reaſon our Ingurrers give, viz. be- 
cauſe they had not had a learned Edu- 
cation; but it is by no Means impoſſible 
that oNE with a like Education might 
have a good deal ; much more than any 
of our Inquirers, whoſe Stock is hardly 
ſufficient to raiſe them ſo high as the ui- 
nus Doi. 

After having canvaſſed the old Statutes, 
our Inguirers now fall with great Fury, 
(p. 71) on a new one, ſtiled Statutum al- 
terum de Candidatis. They tell us, ©* the 
Gentlemen, who joined with the Au- 
« thor of this, in patling it into a Law, 
* have by this very Act confeſſed that 
the Doors of the College were left open 
te for the Licentiates by the LETTERS 
* PATENTS, and the Act of Parlia- 
| ment.“ 
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“ ment.“ Why they were left open I 
have before ſufficiently explained, and al- 
ſo why they were ſhut. I muſt here exa- 
mine what Reaſon our Inquerers have for 
ſaving the Gentlemen, who concurred in 
making in this Statute, have by this very 
Act, confulied the Doors were open be- 
fore. The Reaſon they give is, becauſe 
otherwiſe, (that is, if they had not con- 
feſſod the Doors were open) there was no 
Need of a Statute to explain the plaineſt 
Statute, which could not be miſunderſtood. 
Now : apprehend the Adverb otherwiſe 
is the plaineſt Nonſenſe in this Sentence 
for whether they confeſſed the Doors 
were open or not, it is paſt all Doubt 
that there could be no Need of a Statute 
to explain the plaineſt Statute, which could 
not be miſunderſiocd. Who now can help 
admiring the wonderful Sagacity of our 
Inquirers, who have found out there is no 
Need to {hut a Door which was not open? 
But with what Face can our Dguirers aſ- 
ſert that the old Statute de Candidatis was 
ſo plain to their whole Claſs, that it could 
not be miſunderſtood by them ? It is true, 


it 
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it was fo plain that no body elſe could 
miſunderſtand it; but do not they know, 
that the Occaſion of making the new 
Statute was a Diſpute ſome of their Claſs 
had raiſed about a Clauſe of it, which 
had never been mi ſunderſtood before; a- 
bout a Word, which could not have been 
miſunderſtood by any one, who had any 
Knowledge of the Latin Tongue. Our Inqui- 
rers have judiciouſly forgot the Clauſe I 
mean, | becauſe it diſproves their Aſſer- 
tion, that the only Qualification for a 
Fellow inſiſted on by this Statute, is his 
being Medicine Doctor. For this Clauſe, 
unluckily for them, enacts, that beſides 
being Medicina Doctor, a Man, % Do- 
ctoratus gradum in exteri aliqui Aca- 
demia adeptus fuerif, &c. ab ALTERU- 
TRA NOSTRARUM Academiarum IN 
CoRPORATIONIs ſuæ Teſtimonium ha- 
bebit & adducet, But, fay our Inquirers, 
this Clauſe of Incorporation has been add- 
ed to the original Statute, and therefore 
we do not acknowledge the Authority of 
it, Suppoſe it has; yet it has been added 


by Thoſe to whom I have before proved 
the 
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the Letters Patent gave an Authority to 
add whatever they thought conducive to 
the End of their Inſtitution, And as 
much as our Þquirers diſpute the Autho- 
rity of this Clauſe Now, their Brethren, 
who have hitherto always acguieſced 
in it, never dreamed of denying it; 
but, on the contrary, lately endes- 
voured to force their way through it 
by the moſt contemptible Interpretation of 
the Adjective alterutra in it; which, 
though it always ſignifies either of Tao, 
ſome North Britons among our Inquirers 
determined might ſometimes ſignify one 
of Six or Seven; which abſurd Interpre- 
tation affords us allo a Specimen of the 
Diſintereſtedneſs of the Interpreters, as it 
would have helped no other Graduate in- 
to the College, but Thoſe of their own 
Univerſities. 

But our Inquirers not only diſpute the 
Validity of ſuch Statutes as they do not 
like, but they except alſo to the Uſe of 
any Parentheſis in compoſing them, As 
they have narrow Throats, they are afraid 
of ſwallowing any thing with Hooks to 
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it, and have therefore invented an Axiom 
concerning Parentheſes, which merits our 
Gorifideration on account of it's Novelty, 
© Whatever Words, fay they, are inclo- 
te ſed within a Parentheji, 1s, are not, can- 
© of be of the Eſſence of the Sentence, 
© or the Law wherein thoſe Words are 
found; becauſe ſuch Sentence, an ſuch 
&« Law, is '(COMPLEAT GOOD SENSE 
e without them.” If theſe Writers are 
ſach Adepts with Half of an Education, 
what would They have been with a Mole 
one? If they can make ſuch Diſcoveries 
with a Dutch, French, or Scotch Degree, 
what would they have done had they ſtu- 
died at Oxford or Cambridge? One may 
truly pay them the fame Compliment, 
which Lubin pays himfelf in the George 
Dandin of Moliere. * ils avorent EHu. 
die ils auroient et ſonger a des choſes 
ou Pon na jamais ſonge, I fay, one 
may - truly pay them this Compliment, 
becauſe it will appear that this Axiom is 
more than any body ever yet diſcovered 
before them. © Words within Hooks, 

« they 
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they fay, cannot be of the Eflence of 
e the Sentence, or of the Law wherein 
e they are found, becauſe the Law is 
** compleat good Senſe without them.“ 
Let us try this their new Axiom upon a 
late Act of Parliament; the Act to pre- 
vent clandeſtine Marriages, When That 
* ** makes null and void every Mar- 

* riage of Perſons under Age contracted 
without the Conſent of the Mot her of 
'* ſuch Perſons ( living, and unmarried)” 
are not the Words living and unmarried 
of the Eflence of that Sentence, becauſe 
they are put in a Parentheſis? If they are 
of the Eſſence of the Lau, ſurely they 
muſt be alſo of the Eſſence of the Sen- 
tence in That Law wherein they are 
found. And will any body, except our 
Taguirers, affirm, that the Sentence would 
not have been compleat good Serſe with- 
out the Words living and unmarried ? Or 
that thoſe Words are not of the Eſſence of 
That Law ? Let us now apply this Axiom 
of our Ingquirers to the preſent Caſe. The 
Words in the Parent heſis excepted to are 
Oxonienſi and Cantabrigieni, which. our 
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Inquirers ſay are not eſſential to the Sta- 
tute, becauſe the other Words, cooptaſſe 
Virum doctum, & probum Virum R. M. 
Cantuarienſem in florentiſſimd Academid, &c. 
Medicine Doctorem, are compleat good 
Senſe without them. Soon after they al- 
low, that without theſe Words, or 
* ſome other, the College could not grant 
* a Form of Admiſſion ;” which ſurely 
implies, that the Sentence 1s not compleat 
good Senſe without theſe, or ſome ſuch like 
Words, inſtead of them : And any body 
but our Inquirers would readily allow, 
that the Deſign of this Form of Admiſſion 
was not compleat without Zheſe very 
Words. For what Reaſon is ſo likely to 


have determined the College in it's Choice 


of theſe Words, Oxonienſi and Cantabri- 
gienſi, as becauſe it preferred thoſe Uni- 
verſities to all others? If they ſay, the 
ſame way of arguing will prove that it 
preferred the County of Kent to all other 
Counties, I own it will, provided the 


Word Cantuarienſis ſignifies a Kentiſh 


Man, as they have tranſlated it; and 


where will be the Abſurdity of ſuch an 
Opinion, 
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Opinion, if this Preference was given on 
Linacre's Account, who was a Kentiſh 
Man? But if the Word Cantuarienſis ſig- 
nifies a Man of Canterbury, and not of 
Kent, as it certainly does, there will not 
only be no Abſurdity in ſuppoſing this 
Preference was given in Compliment to 
Linacre, but the higheſt Probability that 
it was ſo, becauſe Linacre was not only a 
Kentiſh Man, but was alſo born at Can- 
terbury, This is the moſt probable Ac- 
count of this Matter, even on the Suppo- 
fition of our Inquirers, that the Words 
Oxonienfi and Cantabrigienſi were put into 
the Letters of Admiſſion only for Form 
ſake ; but could any Body, except our In- 
quirers, ever doubt, that if theſeWords had 
been put in only for Form-ſake, they would 
not have been preceded by an Ex. gr. or 
would not at leaſt have had the Digjunctive 
Particle aut, and not the Conjunctive et be- 
tween them; which laſt could never have 
been uſed, if the Words Oxon. ET Cantab, 
had been put in merely for the ſake of Ex- 
empliſication. But the Reaſon given by 
our bnquirers, why theſe Words were put 
O 2 in 


1 
in only for Ferm-ſake, is ſo peculiar and 
ſo pleaſant, that it demands our particular 
Attention. It is, ſay they, becauſe 7th. 
out theſe Words, or $OME OTHER, 70 g- 
nify the Country and the Univerſity, rhe 
College could not have given any Form for 
the Admiſſion of Fellows : Which is juſt as 
if one ſhould ſay, our Inquirers, or $0ME 
OTHER, are very great Scholars, 7here- 
fore our Inquirers are very great Scholars; 
which it muſt be owned is ſuch Logic, as 
none but our Inqurrers ever uſed. And 
now our Viguirers think they have ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewn the Inconſiſtencies and Ab- 
ſurdities of the Statute De Permiſſis; but 
how does the candid Reader think they 
have ſhewn them? Truly they have done 
it m a new Way, as they have done eve- 
ry thing elſe, if they themſelves may be 
believed ; for (Page 73.) they have ſhewn 
the Abſurdities of this Statute by making 
it as intelligible as it can be. Can the 
College do leſs than make them Fells for 
this their fingular Talent, of ſhewing the 
Abſurdity of a Thing by making it intel- 
Hgible? J muſt own J am fo much of 
their 
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their Opinion, when they ſay a Licentiate 
may be permitted to vindicate the Honour 
of the Collage, that I think our Hiquirers 
ought even to be thanked by the College for 
it; ſince nothing can more effeQually 
vindicate the College for excluding ſuch 
Licentiates, than the Writings of ſuch 
Vindicators and Inquirers, But would 
you believe it, candid Reader, our Inquz- 
rers ſay they will vindicate the Honour and 
Credit of thoſe who made the Statute De 
Permiſjis ? and that no Stone may be left 
unturned to get into the College, after 
ſwaggering and bullying for above 70 Pa- 
ges together, they now condeſcend to coax 
a little. They now own © there were at 
«© the Time when this Statute was made, 
« a great many, very many who practiſed 
„ Phyſic in London; who by their ſmall 
« Share of Learning and diligent Obſer- 
* vations in practiſing ſome particular 
* Branch of Phyſic, had acquired ſome 
„ tolerable Skill ( /altem in nonnullis cu- 
* rationibus) at leaſt in ſome particular 
Methods of Cure: The Rath or Igno- 
{© rant were by the Laws of the Land re- 
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ſtrained, or given up to the College to 


be puniſhed ; the Modeſt, the Grave, 


and the leſs Learned, by the fame Laws 
could not Rerpublice inſervire vel ſalu- 


ti hominum prodeſſe, unleſs they were 


permitted by the College to exerciſe That 
Part of the Art of healing they were 
acquainted with, &c. ſuch and ſuch 
only were accordingly barely permitted 
to practiſe, And This, our Inquirers 
ſay, is not only ſuppoſed to be the 
Reaſon of this Statute, but it appears 
from Dr. Goodall, that Mr. Shepheard, 
who was the firſt Licentiate, and who 
lived in Charles the Iſt's Time, was 
probably a Man not of Academical, 
bat of Mechanic Education ; and con- 
ſequently might properly enough be 
reckoned among the minus Dot , 
which meant only thoſe, who might 
be uſeful in nonnullis n 5 


one, two, or perhaps three Diſeaſes, 
and not ſuch Men as our preſent Licen- 


tiates, who underſtood ALL.“ This 


Paragraph contains much Matter for our 


Obſervation. Firſ#, I would oblerve, that 


our 
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our Inquirers now own there was once in 
England a middle Rank of Practitioners, 
between the Raſh and Ignorant, who were 
given up to the College to be puniſhed, 
and the Grave and Learned, who were fit 
to be admitted into the College, which is 
the very thing I have always inſiſted on, 
and on which I found the Propriety of 
the Statute de Permiſis. They allow 
this middle Rank to have had a ſmall 
Share of Learning, but to have acquired, 
by their diligent Obſervations in practiſing, 
ſome folerable Skill; which Deſcription 
ſuits our preſent :quzrers fo exactly, that 
one would almoſt ſwear they had been 
drawing their own Picture. They will 
not deny themſelves the Credit of having 
acquired ſome tolerable Skill by their dili- 
gent Obſervations ; and I appeal to the 
candid Reader, whether I have not ſhewn, 
that This their impartial Inquiry (which 
they cannot deny to have been approved, 
if not written by ſeveral of them) proves 
them to have a very ſmall Share of Learn- 
ing? Secondly, I would obſerve, that al- 


though complures does not neceſſarily im- 
ply 
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ply very many (as our Tnquirers tranſlate 
it) yet it certainly fignifies many, and con- 
ſequently there were many non ſatis Docti 
when this Statute was made. In regard 
then to this, Mr. Shepheard, who, our 
Tnguirers ſay, was the firſt Licentiate, let 
me aſk them, whether he was a Licen- 
Fate before or after the Statute concern- 
ing LICENTIATEs was made ? If they 
ſay afterwards, then what they ſay in 
ꝓ. 44. cannot be true, that the Word 
% Licentiate, at the Time when Surp- 
e HEARD was admitted, conveyed a dif- 
<« ferent Idea from what it is made to ſig- 
«© nify now:“ If they ſay SHEPHEARD 
Was a Licentiate before this Statute was 
made, then they confeſs he was not one 
of Thoſe, who were permitted to practiſe 
in conſequence of this Statute, And in- 
[deed Dr. Goodall's Account of him ſhews 
that he could not be one of the mus Do- 
Ei, ſince theſe were by the Statute De 
Permiſſis always permitted to practiſe 
without calling in a Phyſician, But if 
neither He, nor any ſuch like Practitioners, 
could give occaſion to this Statute, what 
becomes 
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becomes of the Vindication of it, which 
our Inquirers have founded on a Suppo- 
fition (which, in ſpite of their Appeal to 
Dr. Goodall, proves to be only a Suppo- 
fition) that ſuch Men as Shepheard gave 
occaſion to it. Thus, we ſee, let our In- 
guirers be Friends or Foes, they are 
equally impotent in their Attacks, and in 
their Defences. Thirdly, T would aſk 
them, ſince they think the Statute De 
Permiſſis was made, not for the Benefit 
of Men of an Academical, but of a Me- 
chanical Education, why ſuch as have not 
had an Academical Education ſhould not 
acquieſce in it? eſpecially ſince ſome of 
Thoſe, who have had ſuch an Education, 
have always been content with it? 1 
would likewiſe aſk them, whether there 
are not ſeveral Graduates, who have 
not had an Academical Education, un- 
leſs receiving a Degree from Scotland, 
France, or Holland by the Poſt be any 
Proof of an Academical Education, which 
may be had with as little Trouble, and 
as little Learning alſo, as a Tradeſ- 
man can receive an Order from the 


P Country. 
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Country. Laſtiy, I would aſk them, 
why, even ſuppoſing that Men of a Me- 
chanic Education firſt gave Riſe to the 
Claſs of Licentiates, ſome of an Acade- 
mical Education may not be confined to 
That Claſs, if the Honour of the College, 
and the End of it's Inſtitution, ſhould re- 
quire it? If theſe were Motives, as it is 
evident they were, for the firſt Separation 
of the College into two Claſſes, ought not 
this Separation to continue as long as theſe 
Motives ſubſiſt? And who will pretend to 
ſay they do not ſubſiſt, ſo long as there 
are half a Dozen ſuch Reaſoners among 
theſe pretended Academics as our Inqui- 
rers? 
At length, after all their unlearned La- 
bour to prove themſelves worthy of being 
admitted into a learned Society, our im- 
partial Jagquirers are arrived at their im- 
portant Concluſion, which they introduce 
thus : 
I hope I have evinced (ſays their 
* Spokeſman) to the Satisfaction of every 
35 unprejudiced Perſon, the two follow- 


0 ing Propoſitions : Lit, From the Char- 
ter 
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_ ter and Acts of Parliament, the only 
** Sources of the Being and Conſtitution 
of the College, and of all our Reaſon- 
** 1ngs concerning it, it evidently appears, 
that thoſe now ſtiled LICENTIATES 
are really and indeed MEMBERS, or 
© FELLows, of the undivided FELLOw- 
** SHIP or COMMONALTY of Phyſick.“ 
MzMBERs or FELLows? Our Inqui- 
rers ſtill cannot, or will not ſee, that 
although every FELLow is a MEMBER, 
yet every MEMBER is not a FELLow. 
But let us attend to this Firſ# Propo- 
fition they have evinced, which 1s, 
not that the © Licentiates are really 
% Fellows ; but they have ev:nced that it 
* evidently appears, that the LICEN- 
© TIATEsS are FELLows,” Whether 
they have evinced any thing like This, I 
am as willing to ſubmit to the Judgment of 
every unprejudiced Perſon as they can be? 
To whoſe Conſideration I would likewiſe 
beg Leave to recommend another Queſti- 
on of ſtill more Conſequence, vis. whe- 
ther it be not detrimental to the Credit, 
and conſequently to the End of the College's 
_- Eſtabliſh- 
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Eſtabliſhment, to admit ſuch Evincers in- 
to any Share of it's Government ? The 
Second Propoſition, which our Iqurrers 
ſay they have evinced, is this: That 
ce there lie ſcattered, even among the (CI- 
_ © lege's own Statutes and By-laws, pre- 
* ſumptive Proofs ſufficient to ſhew, that 
© when moſt of thoſe By-laws were fra- 
% med, the Conſtitution of the College 
e was ſuch as we have proved it to be 27 
* the Firſt Propoſition,” What a ridicu- 
lous Thing is Vanity? Our Inquirers, 
who here pretend to talk of proving Pro- 
' Poſitions, do not ſo much as know what a 
Propofition is; for if they did, they would 
never ſay they had proved the Conſtituti- 
on of the College to be ſuch in their Ti 
Propofition, The Propoſition is the Thing 
to be proved, and not the Prog, itſelf, 
which our DInquirers here ſuppoſe it 
is. And as they are the firſt Inguirers, 
who ever proved any thing in the Propo/7- 
tion to be proved, ſo they are the firſt 
who ever called Two Propoſitions ON H: 
For that they have done fo, will be evi- 
dent to any one, who reads what immedi- 


ately 


17 


ately follows their SECoND Propofition, 
in theſe very Words: © AND if there are 
any ſeeming Contradictions to be met 
with among them (their By-laws) they 
will be found to ariſe from the preſent 
*© Set of By-laws being a Piece of Patch- 
© wwork, ſome of them being the old Sta- 
© tutes enacted while the College kept it's 
© ORIGINAL FoRM and INTEGRITY ; 
others being afterwards either whole 
Statutes, or little Changes induſtriouſſy 
foiſted in, and grafted on the whole ones, 
in order to bring about the then project- 
ed Deviations from the original Plan.” 
And now let me afk any Perſon of com- 
mon Senſe, whether this laſt quoted Pa- 
ragraph (which begins with the Conjun- 
ction AND, and immediately follows the 
laſt Word PRoPos1T10N in the Paragraph 
which I quoted immediately before) be 
not a Third Propoſition ; and conſequent- 
ly, whether our Jiquirers can be ſuppo- 
ſed to know the Difference between one 
Propoſition and another, any wore than 
what makes a Propoſition ? At laſt our 
Inquirers, not being ſatisfied whether theſe 
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Two laſt Propoſitions were Two or ON x, 
have jumbled them together into the fol- 
lowing one, which concludes what they 
call their SECoNnD Propoſition, thus: I. 
ce ſhort (fay they) we have evinced, that 
ce their By-laws, at the ſame time that 
© they carry with them Marks of the 
* original Conſtitution, THEY ſhew in 
& ſeveral Places ſtrong Preſumptions of 
ce Juterpolations of later Date; in order 
< either to eſtabliſh, or pave the Way for 
* the Innovation or Diſtinction of Claſſes, 
* unknown to the original Charter and 
« Acts of Parliament, and which has in 
* Time produced the ExcLus1ton the 
« LiCENTIATES complain of.“ 
Whether our Viquirers have evinced 
this, I am alſo ready to ſubmit to the 
Judgment of every unprejudiced Reader ? 
But this I am ſure of, they have a- 
gain evinced by this laſt Paragraph, that 
They do not underſtand Engliſp. For no 
body that did, ever uſed Two Nominative 
Caſes to one Verb in the manner they 
have done in this Sentence: In ſhort, 


8 (ay they) their By-Laws, at the 
* ſame 


(1g) 
« fame time that they carry with them 
« Marks of the original Conſtitution, 
* THEY ſhew in ſeveral Places ſtrong 
« Preſumptions of Interpolations of later 
© Date,” Here it cannot be denied that 
By-LAws is the Nominatrive Caſe to the 
Verb ſhew, which has alſo the Pronoun 
THEY for a Nominative. 


Dixin' ego in Is eſſe Atticam elegantiam ? 


But let us examine the Sentiment of this 
ungrammatical Sentence, If our Hiqui- 
rers have evinced, that the BY-LAws of 
the College carry with them Marks of it's 
original Conſtitution, and at the fame 
time ſhew not only ſtrong Preſumptions, 
but abſolute Proofs of Alterations of later 
Date, have They evinced any thing more 
concerning the College. than what may be 
evinced in regard to every Society that ever 
Was upon Earth? All which, as long as 
human Affairs (the Subject of them) are 
of a fluctuating Nature, muſt ever change 
their Laws, and accommodate them to 
the feveral Variations of Times and Cir- 

cumſtances, 
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cumſtances. Does not the preſent happy 
Eſtabliſhment of Great Britain carry 
with it Marks of :t's original Conſtitution, 
and at the fame time ſhew many Proofs of 
Alterations in it of a later Date? And 
will our Þquzrers ſay, that theſe Altera- 
tions are either Arbitrary or legal? Are 
they ſo becauſe they deviate from the 
Letter of the original Conſtitution ? If the 
Salus Publica, which is the Suprema Lex, 
will juſtify theſe Alterations in a greater 
Society, will they not equally juſtify them 
in a leſs? But our Ingurrers, it ſeems, 
diſlike all ſuch Alterations as are to their 
Diſadvantage. So likewiſe does the Co- 
LEGE ; and if they ought not to be bla- 
med for their Averſion to ſuch, neither 
ought the CoLLEGE, I chuſe to uſe the 
Word Alterations, inſtead of the favourite 
Word of our Inquirers, INTERPOLATI- 
oNs ; becauſe the former Word includes 
every Idea implied in the latter, which is 
applicable to the preſent Caſe; and whatever 
is not ſo, I cannot admit in their Argumenta- 
tion. As our Inquzrers are fond of original 


Senſes, if they mean to uſe the Word Inter- 
polation 
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polation in its primitive Senſe, which is 
poliſhing as well as altering. I am ready 
to grant the College's BY-LAws do 
ſhew ſome ſtrong Preſumptions of ſuch 
Hnterpolations, inaſmuch as they have cut 
off a Sort of Members from the firſt rude 
Medical Body, which could never contri- 
bute either to it's Strength or Comelineſs, 

and which nothing but Neceffity could 
ever have given Birth to; But if they 
would have the Word Interpolations taken 
in it's uſual modern bad Senſe, and mean 
to intimate, as That Senſe implies; that the 
College has inſerted many Alterations clan- 
deſtinely and illegally, I deny that they 
either have evinced, or ever can evince, 
any ſach Thing. 

And now; notwithſtanding all their 
Evincings, our Inquirers, either becauſe 
they are conſcious they have failed in one 
of their former Arguments, or for the 
fake of ſhewing they are as much {killed 
in METHoD, as in every other Part of 
Loc 10, at laſt, after they have ſummed 
up their CONCLUSION, give us one of 
their old Arguments again, new varnp'd 


Q up, 
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up, which ALONE they think deciſive, 
Having ſounded their Retreat, they let 
fly an old Arrow new ſharpened (like the 
Parthian after he has turned his Back up- 
on the Enemy) which will be ſeen, like 
all their other, to recoil upon Themſelves, 
They introduce this their deciſive Ar- 
gument by aſking the following Queſtion, 
«© Why will not the CoLLEGE, to which 
they belong, receive them as FEI. 
* Lows, and put them in Poſſeſſion of 
all the Rzghts, Liberties and Privileges, 
* which they think they may juſtly 
« claim?” I anſwer, becauſe the Cor- 
LEGE does not think they can juſtly 
claim all the Rights, Liberties and Pri- 
vileges of FELLOws, and that the grant- 
ing them ſuch Rights, Liberties, Ec. 
would bring the College into ſuch Con- 
tempt, as muſt end in it's Subverſion ; or, 
which is the fame Thing in effe&, it's 
abſolute Diſability to anſwer the principal 
Ends of it's Inſtitution. Immediately af- 
ter this Queſtion, our Viguirers give us 
their new vamp'd up Argument, which is 
founded on an Extract from the Act paſ- 
{ed 
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ſed in the 32d Year of HEN. VIII. which 


is as follows. P. 81, 82. 
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* It may therefore pleaſe your ad 


Excellent Majeſty, with the Aſſent of 


your Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
the Commons in this preſent Parlia- 
ment aſſembled, and by the Authority 
of the ſame, to enact, ordain, and ſta- 
bliſh, that the ſaid Preſident of the 
Commonalty AN D Fellowſhip for the 


Time being, and the Co MoNS AND 
FELL Os of the fame, and every Fel- 


low thereof that now be, or that any 
Time hereafter ſhall be their Succeſ- 
ſors, and the Succefſors of every of 
them, at all Time and Times after the 
making of this preſent Act, ſhall be 
diſcharged to keep any Watch and 
Ward in your faid City of Lox Do, 
or the Suburbs of the fame, or any 
Part thereof; and that they, or any of 
them, ſhall not be choſen Conſtable, or 
or any other Officer, in the ſaid City 
or Suburbs. 

% CONSEQUENCE of this AF (ſay 


our Inquirers) every Member of the 


9 College, 
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s College, by the preſent Times ſtiled a 
«* Licentiate, is BY THis ACT ſtiled 2 
% Fellow,” This is the firſt time I ever 
heard, that what is done by an Act of 
Parliament 1s done in conſequence of the 
ſame Act. If I give away an Eſtate by a 
Deed, the Perſon to whom I give it may 
claim in conſequence of That Deed, but 
ſurely I do not give it him in conſequence 
of That Deed; for then the Deed, and 
the Conſequence of the Deed, would be 
the ſame Thing, which no body but our 
Inquirers ever imagined, We ſee theſe 
poor Men, who are ſo ambitious of being 
LAw-MAKERS, cannot expreſs them- 
ſelves concerning a Law with common 
Propriety. But let us conſider the Argu- 
ment founded on a pretended Fact in this 
Extract, vig. that every Member of the 
CoLLEGE is therein ſtiled a FELLOW. 
What do our Hiquirers mean? Are there 
not theſe plain Words in their own Quo- 
tation: The Commons AND FEL- 
* Lows of the ſame,” that is, of the 
Commonalty AND Fellowſhip of Puste 
Now, if common Senſe is to be conſi- 
geren 


— 
dered in the Interpretation of an Act of 
Parliament, I would aſk, why the Word 
Commons needed to have been inſerted, 
if it did not ſignify ſomething different 
from the Word FELLows? Suppoling 
there could be any Reaſon for inſerting 
Two equivalent Terms (which may per- 
haps be practiſed in ſome Forms of Law) 
yet do not both common SENSE and 
GRAMMAR require, in ſuch a Caſe, the 
Digun&ive Particle 0R, inſtead of the 
Conjunctive AND? Can it poſſibly be ſup- 
poſed that Commons AND Fellows have the 
ſame preciſe Senſe as Commons OR Fellows ? 
If then by Commons the AcT cannot 
mean FELLows, it muſt mean ſome- 
thing elſe ; and what can That ſomething 
elſe be, but the other Part of the Cor- 
LEGE in it's largeſt Senſe, vi. the L1- 
.CENTIATES? This is ſo plain, that no 
body of the meaneſt Capacity, who was 
not blinded by Prejudice, could not fee it. 
It is fo plain, that I am perſuaded the 
CoLLEGE, when 1t firſt made the Sepa- 
ration complained of by our Inquirers 
from what they call the Parliamentary 
n Boch, 
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Body, thought itſelf legally impowered by 
this very Clauſe to do what Reaſon, and 
the Good of the Public, ſo loudly de- 


manded, as ſoon as ever there were a ſuf. 
ficient Number of Members to juſtify 
ſuch a Separation. Nor is it any Objecti- 
on to this Interpretation, that the College is 
ſometimes ſtiled the Commonalty or Fel- 
lowſhip of Phyſick, ſince it appears from 
thence, that the Word Commonalty, like 
the Word Fellouſbip, has a large, as well 
as a reſtrained Senſe, and conſequently 
may, like the Word Fellowſhip, be ſome- 
times uſed to ſignify the Whole of the 

Medical Body, as well as a Part of it. To 
what Purpoſe then do our Viquirers aſk 
this filly Queſtion ? If this Act be avail- 
* able to the CEnsoRs, why ſhall it not 
ee be as available to the FeLLows ? ” 
Who ever doubted that this Act is avail- 
able to the Fellows ? Or who does not 
know, that the Fellows always availed 
themſelves of it? Nor is there any Rea- 
ſon to wonder, that what the Laws of 
the Land do not give the LICEN/ 


TIATEs, the COLLEGE ſhould perſiſt in 
denying 
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denying them ; ſince it may be ſeen in 
this very laſt Quotation of our Vaquirers, 
that although the Laws of the Land have 
granted the Licentiates the ſame Privilege 
they have granted the Fellows, in reſpect 
of Exemption from Watch and Ward, and 
Pariſh Offices, yet they have granted them 
no other. It may likewiſe be ſeen with 
what good Reaſon this Aci of Parliament 
granted this Exemption to every Member, 
and why it granted no other Privileges in 
the ſame indiſcriminate Manner. Every 
lawful Practitioner has a Right to the free 
Exerciſe of his Profeſſion according to 
the Terms of his Licenſe, and conſequent- 
ly has an equal Claim to an Exemption 
from thoſe Offices, which would check 
and interrupt him in the Uſe of his Li- 
cenſe. It would therefore have been un- 
juſt not to have granted every Licentiate 
an Exemption from Pariſh Offices, as 
well as every Fellow. The Public was 
concerned in the Equity of ſuch a Grant, 
without which a Licenſe would not have 
been ſo beneficial, either to It, or to 
the Perſons licenſed, as it ought to be. 
| Bat 
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But how is the Public concerned in tlie 


Government of the College, or in the 


Qualifications of it's Fe/ſows, on any other 
Account than that thoſe, whom it has ap- 
pointed Examiners into the Qualifications 
of Practitioners, ſhould be well qualified 
for That Office ? In this Reſpect the Pub- 
lic is indeed very much intereſted, and 
therefore ought not to with that ſuch Rea- 


ſoners as our Inquirers ſhould be admitted 


into the Claſs of thoſe Examiners; ſince 
ſuch Reaſoners are not likely to be good 
Judges of the Qualifications neceſlary to 
the Exerciſe of an Art in which good 
Reaſoning is ſo much concerned. 

Our Inquirers having at laſt made up 
their Packet of Argumentation, ſuch as it 
is, preſent us with a Liſt of the Members 
of the College, as if they thought their Ar- 
gumentation would be defective without 
it. And indeed though their Lift be no 
Argument in Form, yet a ſtrong one is 
implied in it, when the Reader has had 
the good Luck to find it out. For our 
Tiquirers meant to inſinuate by this Liſt, 
that there are feveral Phyſicians in it 
tie among 


EF TJ 
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among the LiceENTIATEs of too conſi- 
derable Character and Abilities not to be 
admitted into the Lift of the FELLows. 
But, unluckily for our Viquirers, the 
Foundation of this Dwuendo is as falſe as 
That of their direct Arguments; for the 
Liſt they have here publiſhed is not a true 
one. Had they given the true one, the 
candid Reader would have ſeen, that river 
of the Gentlemen they have put into the 
Liſt of the LICENTIATES were, at the 
Time of their publiſhing their Catalogue, 
in the Liſt of the Candidates; Four of 
whom they knew had long before the 
Publication of their Inquiry been admitted 
into the Claſs of Candidates, after having 
obtained Degrees at one of our Univerſi- 
ties at the Recommendation of the CoL- 
LEGE : Which therein acted agreeably to 
a Rule it has always laid down for it's 
Conduct toward the LicENTIATES, vi. 
to convince the World it has no other 
Meaning in maintaining the Diviſion of 
it's Members into Two different Claſles, 
but to promote the Honour and End of 
it's Inſtitution, to which this Diviſion is 
R evidently 
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evidently ſo neceſſary. Another Gentle. 
man of the Five, whom our Inquirers 
have put into their Liſt of the L ICE- 
TIATES, and is now in the Claſs of Can- 
DIDATEs, had his Education in one of 
our excellent Univerſities, and conſequently 
needed not to have appeared among the 
Licentiates, if he had not, like a good 
Member of Society, choſe rather to be 
| content with a lower Rank in the Cor- 
4 LEGE, till it was convenient to him to ac- 
quire a Title to the higher, than to reſiſt 
thoſe Ordinances he eſteems ſo conducive 
to the public Good. But the Craftineſs 
of our Inquirers in publiſhing this LIS 
(a Craftineſs not very worthy of Men, 
who pretend to have had a learned Edu- 
cation) cannot be fully explained without 
acquainting the candid Reader, that the 
CoLLEGE prints it's Catalogue of Felljws 
and Licentiates but once a Year, vis. im- 
mediately after one of it's greater Camitia, 
when it elects it's annual Officers; ſo that 
the Gentlemen, who have been removed 
ſince the printing of the laſt Catalogue 
from the 4 of Licentiates into That of 
Candidates, 
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Candidates, not having been ſtruck out of 
every printed Liſt, (although their Names 
were admitted into the Liſt of CAN PDI- 
DATES in the Regiſter of the College, 
which contains the only authentic Ac- 
count of ſuch Matters) our impartial In- 
quirers thought they had a Salvo for print- 
ing their Names ſtill among the Licen- 
TIAT ES, notwithſtanding they did it 
againſt the Suggeſtions of their own Con- 
ſciences, which could not but tell them 
they were No LONGER Licentiates. But 
this Salvo, however it might fatisfy the 
Conſciences of our Inquirers, will ſcarce 
give the candid Reader a very favourable 
Opinion of their Ingenuouſneſs, or induce 
any body to believe they have acted agree- 
ably to the Character they have aſſumed 
of IMPARTIAL INQUIRERsS. The Plot 
was deeply laid by our Inqurrers. It was 
calculated to ſerve two Purpoſes : One of 
them was to do Honour to their Claſs of 
Licentiates, by ſhewing they had ſome 
Gentlemen of eminent Abilities and Learn- 
ing in it; and the other was to prevent 
the COLLEGE from getting any Credit by 

R 2 the 
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the Regard it has lately ſnewn to thoſe 
Gentlemen. But they have no more Suc- 
ceſs with their DovBLE PLoTs, than they 
had with their pouBLE DipLomas, | 
Here I hoped to have taken Leave of | 
our impartial Inquirers; but conſcious a- 
gain of not having proved their Point, they 
have preſented us with two Append: xes ; 
and fince I have prevailed with myfelf to 
examine this Chef d" Auvre at all, I ſhould 
not think myſelf an impartial Examiner, 
if I did not take equal Notice of all it's | 
Errors and Abſurdities. 
I ſtrongly ſuſpected the crafty Stroke of 
the Liſt came from ſome Scotch Graduate, 
and the firſt Page in the firſt Appendix 
has quite confirmed That Suſpicion ; for 
it is impoſhble for any Man, but a Scorch 
Graduate, to have the Aﬀeratce to com- 

; pare the Univerſities of Glaſzow, Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews, with 
thoſe immortal Univerſities of OxFoRD 
and CAMBRIDGE, Our Inquirers indeed 
have the Modeſty not to compare theſe 
Univerſities in reſpect of Antiquity, Gran- 
deur, or ler: ; but they fay their Scorch 

Univer- 
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Univerſities have a Power to confer De- 
grees, as well as our Engliſh, Have they 


ſo? But what kind of Degrees is it? Are 


not their Degrees as notoriouſly a Com- 
modity of their Country as it's Cattle, and 
fold here in as great a Proportion, though 


not quite in ſo great a Quantity? Cannot a 
Man obtain them with almoſt as little Sol- 


licitation, and as little Expence as a Barrel 
of Herrings, without ever being obliged 
to ſee what a ſort of a Thing a Scotch Uni- 
werſity is? I preſume our Inquirers do 
not pretend to compare their Scorch De- 
grees with any other Engliſb Degrees, than 
ſuch as are procured by a Mandamus; and 
even theſe, as liable as they are to be abu- 
ſed, I would have them to know, will 
not admit of ſuch a Compariſon, I might 
prove the Truth of this by ſetting each of 
our Mandamus- Doctors againſt each Scorch 
Graduate, who have appeared in London 
for the laſt ſeven Years; which would 
ſoon convince the World, how different 
their Qualifications are generally ; but the 
different Terms, on which theſe different 
Degrees are obtained, prove it beyond all 

Poſſibi- 


A} 
Poſſibility of doubting. In the Univerſi- 
ty, where theſe Degrees are uſually taken, 
the Hands of Nine Maſters of Colleges are 
neceſſary to a Petition to his Majeſty be- 
fore a Mandamus can be granted; aud as 
theſe Nine Maſters are generally Perſons 
of ſome Eminence in Literature, it is much 
leſs likely for a Man to obtain their Hands 
to his Petition, who has not had a learned 
Education, than it is for any ſuch Man to 
get the Hands of any Two obſcure Practi- 
tioners ; which is all that is required, ex- 
cept paying the Money, to gain a Man a 
Degree from Scotland. But however illi- 
terate this common Sort of Scorch Gra- 
duates may be, our Inquzrers affirm, that 
ſuch Graduates as have received their Edu- 
cation in Scotch Univerſities glory in it, as 
well as Thoſe who have received their 
Education at Oxford or Cambriage. They 
have indeed proved this in this very Ap- 
pendix, and much more than they are 
aware of; for they have allo proved, that, 
although theſe Scotch Univerſities can con- 
fer Degrees, yet they cannot teach ſome 
pf their Graduates to write either Senſe or 
Grammar, 
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Grammar, ſince they themſelves have 
again violated Both, as we ſhall now ſee 
in this very Appendix. I will not inſiſt 
upon their not knowing the Difference in 
Grammar between extra and extera, which, 
as the former Word is printed for the lat- 
ter, and the Miſtake not taken notice of 
in their Errata, I have a Right to do; 
but I cannot help defiring to know what 
Senſe there can be in this Paragraph, which 
I defy them, even though rhey call in the 
Aid of their original Senſes, to make Senſe 
of? © If, fay they, Oxford, Cambridge, 
*© Glaſgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and 
* St. Andrew's, be Univerfities in our 
* own Country, the Alternative would 
* not then be in Medicind Doctor in Aca- 
* demid Oxonienſi vel Cantabrigienſi, but 
in Academid Oxonienſi, vx L Cantabrigi- 
e enfi, VEL Glaſguenſi, VEL Aberdonien- 
%, VEL Edinburgenfi, VEL Andereapo- 
&* litand, VEL in extera aliqud Academid; 
that is, the ALTERNATIVE would not 
then be in ONE of Two, but in oNE of 
SIX, or TWENTY-SIX ; for there are at 
leaſt ſo many Univerſities in the World, 


which 


cc 
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which are all included in the Words vx i 1% 
exterd aligud Academid. The Reader will 
no no longer wonder theſeSrotchGraduates 
ſhould not know the Engliſh of Alteruter, 
who do not know the Meaning of Alter- 
uus even when it is tranſlated into Enghſh. 
Now let our Inguirers take which Senſe 
they will of the Word Alternative, which 
their Friend Ainſworth will tell them is 
one of the Senſes of the Latin Word Al- 
ternus ; let them, I fay, take either the 
original; or the preſent Senſe of it, and 
ſee how properly they have applied either 
of them. The original Senſe of the Word 
is every other ; but this cannot be the Senſe 
of our Ingurrers : for, according to this, 
if a Graduate be admitted into the CoL- 
LEGE only from every other of the Six | 
Univerſities before ſpecified, ſome of the 
Univerſities of North Britain will be 
miſſed, which our Inquirers cannot be 
ſuppoſed to mean. The preſent Senſe of 
the Word Alternative is either of Two, 
and with very good Senſe it is ſo applied 
to the Academia veEL Oxonienſis, VEL 
Canta- 
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Cantabrigienfis ; that is, whilſt the Aca- 
demiæ, to which it was applied, were but 
Two ; but ſurely it is palpable Nonſenſe 
to ſay either of sIx, or of TWENTY- 
SIX, Having ſhewn once more, how 
copiouſly our Inquirers can write Non- 
ſenſe, let us now ſee another Inſtance of 
their Ignorance of Grammar. © As if 
there were a tranſubſtantiating Power 
in the Name of a Degree from Ox- 
* FORD and CAMBRIDGE, A Man, 
e ſay they *, bred in any Univerſity in 
our own Country, OR in any foreign 
one, OR in No UNIVERSITY AT ALL, 
if by a Mandamus he has procured a 
<«« Degree from EITHER, (that is, from 
„ EITHER of the THREE Kinds of Uni- 
verities where he is bred, one of which 
ce is No UNIVERSITY AT ALL) the 
„ COLLEGE by their /e/f-derived Power 
* can inſtantly create HIM a FELTOW.“ 
| Now deſire to know, whether a Man 
bred in any Univerſity, or Him, which 
immediately follows the Verb create, be 
the Accuſative Caſe to That Verb? If 
they fay Him, then I aſk what Verb 
8 is 


cc 
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is a Man bred governed by? If they 
fay a Man bred is the Accuſative 
Caſe, then I deſire to know what Verb 
governs Him? If they ſay Both are the 
Accuſative Caſe to the Verb create, I re- 
ply, a Verb never admits of To Accuſa- 
tive Caſes, but when the Senſe cannot be 
compleat without Two ; which is not the 
Condition of this Sentence, Here then, 
we ſee, we have more falſe Grammar ; 
and yet our Inquirers, who are ſo often 
guilty of it, demand to be authorized 
Examiners of other Men's Literature, and 
pretend to be injured, becauſe They are 
not admitted to be ſo; but it is to be ho- 
ped the impartial Reader will think the 
College has already ſhewn Indulgence 
enough in granting even a Permit to ſuch 
Writers, 

It is now time to examine the little 
Wit and Argument, which have lain hid 
all this time under the Load of Rubbiſh 
we have been removing. Our Inguirers 
meant to ſay, The College can create a 
%% Man a Fellow by it's /elf-derived Power 
*© without any Degree at all, as if there 
were a tranſubſtgntiating Power in the 

Name 
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i Name of a Degree.” Here we ſee a 
Man's becoming a Fellow without a De- 
gree (a Fact which never yet happened) 
is brought as a preſumptive Proof, that 
the College thinks there is a franſubſtan- 
tiating Power in the Name of a Degree 
from OxrFoRD and CAMBRIDGE, | 
Thus our Inquirers write: The Co- 
lege can create a Fellow wiTHOUT a 
Degree, as if there were a Charm in 
the Words, as if there were a ſort of 
tranſubſtantiating Power in the NAME 
= of A DEGREE from OXFORD and 
«© CAMBRIDGE.” But this Nonſenſe is 
not the only Inſtance of their Difficulties 
in this Paragraph ; for they immediately 
add a Complaint, that the College will not 
always admit a Man to a Fellowſhip, al- 
though he hath a Degree from O x- 
FORD or CAMBRIDGE; that this 
tranſubſtantiating Power of a Degree, 
which can create a Man a Fellow without 
a Degree, will not always create a Man a 
Fellow with it. This laſt Complaint ſhews 
our 1nquirers to be in great Diſtreſs indeed; 
ſince nothing elſe could have prevailed 
with them to pay any Court to the Gentle- 
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man here hinted at, who choſe rather to 


enter into a long Law-ſuit with the CI- 
lege, than to appear in the ſame Catalogue 
with our Inquirers. Whether the College 
may be juſtified for rejecting a Graduate 
of either of our own Univerſities, is a 
Queſtion, which does not belong to this 
Place. I will therefore only obſerve, 
that as any body but our Viquirers would 
have thought tiis Rejection of an Eng- 
liſh Degree, a Proof that the College re- 
garded ſomething more than the Name 
1 of a Degree; ſo no body but They would 
il have choſe to have objected to the College, 
that it does not always receive an Engliſh 
Degree in the very Place where they are 
endeavouring to prove, that the College 
believes there is a tranſubſtantiating Power 
in the Name of a Degree. Hence I think 
it is evident, that whatever the College 
may think of the tran/ubtantiating Power 
in the Name of a Degree, it ought not to 
admit any of our VJiguirers into a Pel- 
lowſhip, till there actually be ſuch a mi- 
raculous Power in the Nature of a 
Degree ; ſince nothing leſs than a Power, 
which 
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which can totally change the thinking 
SUBSTANCE in ſuch GRADUATEs as 
our Ineuirers, can ever make them fit to 
be FrLLows of the RoyAaL CoLLEGE 
of PuysICians of LonDox. | 
Our Tnquirers next attempt to ſupport 
their Reaſoning in Favour of foreign De- 
grees by FacTs, “ which, they ſay, be- 
« ing ſtubborn Things, will make their 
« Reaſoning irreſiſtible,” If their Fats 
be like their Reaſoning, though they be 
ever ſo ſtubborn, our Temptation to 
laugh at them will, I am ſure, be irre- 
feſtible. Let us ſee what they are. They 
give us a Liſt of EH celebrated FREI. 
Lows of the COLLEGE, who had fo- 
reign Degrees. Now for what Purpoſe is 
this Fact alledged? Surely to anſwer the 
Colleges Objection, or to no Purpoſe at all? 
What then is the Colleges Objection? It does 
not object to foreign Graduates, when in- 
corporated into our own Univerſities ; and 
yet in every Inſtance of a foreign Gradu- 
ate they produce, the Graduate was fo 
incorporated, Which now is the moſt 
ſtubborn ? the Fact, or the Citers of it? 
or 
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Or which is moſt irreſiſtible, the Reaſon- 
ing of our Inquirers, or the Contempt it 
excites ? But the Modeſty of our Jiquirers 
in producing theſe Facts is not to be 
matched, even in any other Part of their 
own Writings. Of the Eight celebrated 
Fellows they have produccd to raiſe the 
3 Credit of foreign Degrees, and to overturn 
|. the Neceſſity of having Degrees in our 
| own Country, Four of them undeniably 
had their Education in our own excellent 
Univerſities None of theſe Four, viz, 
Chambre, Linacre, Caius, Harvey, went 
abroad till they had taken the Degree of 
Maſter of Arts, and conſequently had 
4 laid the Foundation of That Learning, 
{ef which has made Three of them immortal, 
6 The Colleges Objection to foreign Gra- 
it h duates is chiefly founded on this Obſerva- 
tion, that they generally want ſuch a ſo- 
lid Foundation of general Learning as is 
commonly laid in our Eugliſb Univerſi- 
it tis; to obviate which, our Inquirers give 
j four Inſtances of foreign Graduates, all 
F of whom laid the Foundation of their 


great Learning in our * Univerſi- 
ties, 


TX 
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ties, and Half of whom were their Pa- 
trons and Benefactors. One * of their 
Eight Inſtances, they ſay, (for which 
they produce very bad Authority, vig. An- 
tony a Wood, who has been long infamous 
for his Falſehoods) was admitted Fellow 
before he was incorporated ; and the 
other, + who has long been an Orna- 
ment to the College, we own had no Part 
of his Education either at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. This Inſtance of a foreign Gra- 
duate admiited to a Fellowſhip before In- 
corporation, if it be true, the candid 
| Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, hap- 
pened in 1642, above a hundred Years a- 
go; and I defy our Iqurrers to find ano- 
ther ſince that Time; and as for the 
other Initance of an excellent Phyſician 
now living, who had no Part of his Edu- 
cation in elther of our own Univerſities, I 
will undertake to promiſe, that whenever 
any of our £quzrers ſhall diſcover a hun- 
dredth Part of that celebrated Phyſician's 
Merit, che College ſhall as readily concur 
in giving it's honourable Teſtimony to it, 

as 

* Dr. Micklethwaite. + Dr. Mead. 
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as it did before in the Caſe of That wor- 
thy Gentleman * : But who can help ad- 
miring the irreſſſtible Manner in which 
our Inquirers draw their Concluſion from 
theſe Teſtimonies, as they call them. 
* If theſe Teſtimonies, ſay they, are 
* true, it has not been the conſtant and 
< ancient Uſage of the College, to require 
* from a Candidate a Teftimonial of his 
* Incorporation from either Oxford or 
Cambridge; FoR Sir John Mzickle- 
te thwaite was admitted a Candidate of 
te the College fix Years before he was in- 
* corporated,” From theſe Teſtimonies, 
ſay our Inquirers ? What Teſtimonies do 
they mean? Seven of the Eight they 
have produced, ſhew it has been the 
ancient Uſage of the College, to re- 
quire of a Candidate a Teſtimonial of his | 
Incorporation from Oxford or Cambridge; 


for 


* There needs no other Confutation of the inſo- 
jent Nonfenſe lately thrown out by ſome Scotch 
Pamphleteers againſt the Medical Credit of our Eng- 
liſꝰ Univerſities than this indiſputable Fact, viz. that 
in Theſe alone nine tenths of the eminent Phy ficians 


of this great City for the laſt Century had their Edu- 
Cation, 
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for all but one of thoſe Inſtances were in- 
corporated before their Admiſſion, And 
will one Inſtance of a contrary Practice in 


a Century, prove a Practice not to have 
been conſtant? If it will, the Word con- 


Liant ought never to be uſed again; fince 


nothing can be ſaid to be conſtant, if 
Conſtancy be incompatible with oN E 
accidental Deviation in a hundred Vears. 
According to this way of reaſoning, the 
Parliament of England may not be ſaid to 
have conſiſted conflantly of Repreſentatives 
from Boroughs, as well as Counties, be- 
cauſe there happened to be a ſhort Peri- 
od within the laſt Century, wherein the 
former were excluded; neither can the 
City of London be ſaid to have conſtantiy 
employed CHRISTIAN Phyſicians, be- 
cauſe within theſe hundred Years it has 
been oN CE faſhionable in it to employ a 
Jew. 


Our impartial Inquirers having cloſed 
their firſt Abpendix with a dull Tranſla- 
tion * of a lively Axiom, (which 
PT looks 


* Truth is great, and will prevgil. 
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looks more like a Line of a  Grubſtreet 
Ballad, than a Tranſlation of this elo- 
quent Sentence, Magna Res eft Veritas, 
& prievalebit) our impartial Inquirers ha- 
ving, I ſay, thus cloſed their t Appen- 
dix, now enter upon their jecond ; where- 
in it will appear, that, whatever may be the 
Privileges or Dignity of Truth, our In- 
quirers have no Title to any of them. 
This ſecond Appendix conſiſts of an Ac- 
count of certain Diſorders, which the 
College was charged with in the Reign 
of Queen Elisabeth, and of two Obſer- 
-vations upon this Account, with which 
our Inquirers luckily put an end to their 
impartial Inquiry. The three principal 
Diſorders the College is ſaid to Bave been 
'then guilty of are theſe. 
Iſt, That it's Statutes were then gene- 
rally inper fact, and popiſb. 
2dly, That there were private Conven- 
ricles of a Few to bring to paſs their Pur- 
poſes and Elections; and, 
; 3dly, That Men expelled their Univer- 
ities for Religion were received into the 
College, and thereby advanced their Credit. 
Next 
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Next come the Two Obſervations'madg 
by our I:guirers upon theſe Diſorders, 
which are, 1ſt, That there have been in 
former Times private. Conventicles of a 
Few, to ferve their own Purpoſes to the 
Prejudice of the reſt; and, 2dly, That 
there have been at the ſame time ſome avell 
affefted to the Laws of the Land, as well 
as to the Statutes of the College, who havg 
complained of Grievances, and deſired Re- 
dreſs of the ſame. 

Now I, in my Turn, muſt beg Leave 

to make a few Obſervations on this extra- 
ordinary Appendix; and, Firſt, I would 
beg Leave to aſk the candid Reader, whe- 
ther thoſe Men have not again proved 
themſelves to have ſomething very pecu- 
liar in their Forebead, and deſerve not to 
have a Stigma on it, who, after having 
complained for almoſt a hundred Pages to- 
gether, that the College's original Statutes 
have been altered, have now theAflureance 
to bring a Proof, that the Government im 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign thought the 
original Statutes were generally imperfedt. 
Could there poutitbly be a better Reaſon 
T2 far 
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for altering them? Or can there be a 


more impudent thing, than to complain 


that the Statutes have been altered, and at 
the ſame time to prove there was a Ne- 
ceſſity for altering ? If a Neceſſity for al- 
tering the original Statutes ſubſiſted at one 
Time, it might, and (as I have before 
proved) did ſubſiſt at another. If Popery 
vas one of the Reaſons, which then juſti- 
fied the Diviſion of the College into Two 
Claſſes, Judaiſm and Fanaticiſm will 
equally juſtify the Continuance of That 


Diviſion now; ſince They all equally diſ- 


qualify Men for bearing ſuch Offices in 
the College, as the Laws have equally aſ- 
figned to EVERY FELLOw. 

The next Obſervation I would make is, 
that the Truth of our I:qurrers is equal to 
their Modeſty in their firſt Obſervation ; 
in which they inſinuate, that the Reſolu- 
tion to continue the Diviſion of the College 
into Tuo Claſſes was taken in a private 
Conventicle of a Few; whereas it is noto- 
rious, that of more than Forty FELLows, 
there 1s not a ſingle one, who does not 
concur in that Opinion. There may pot- 


ſibly 
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ſibly be two or three Gentlemen in the 
COLLEGE, who are willing to take the 
Licentiates into it without Engl:/h De- 
grees, as it's Exigencies may require; but 

even they were never ſo wild as to think 
of annihilating the Claſs; fo that the firſt. 
Obſervation of our Ban contains no- 
thing leſs than an unjuſt and wicked 
Charge, which their own Conſciences 
could not but inform them was ground- 
leſs. 3dly, I would obſerve, (if I may 
be allowed to make uſe of a preſumptive 
Proof, as well as our Inquirers) that no- ' 
thing is more preſumeable, than that the 1 
Clauſe of Incorporation, which our Inqui- 


rers ſo much complain of, was added to 
the Statute De Candidatis at the very 


Time the Government thought the Sta- 
tutes ſo imer fect and popiſh. For in what 
Time was the College ſo likely to have add- 
ed a Clauſe, which effectually keeps out 
Men of the Popi/h Religion, as when the 
Government had admoniſhed it of it's ha- 
ving admitted Men, who had been ex- 
pelled the Univerfities for That Religion ? 


What Time was ſo proper to form a ſepa- 
rate 
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rate Claſs of Practitioners, as when the 
Security and Welfare of the Government 
at large concurred with the Security and 
Welfare of this Medical Society, to ex- 
clude a Sort of Men from it's Legiſlative 
Capacity, who could not with equal Rea- 
ſon be excluded from exerttng their Me- 
dical Capacity? And if this Preſumption 
be reaſonable, then all the Declamations of 
our Inquirers againſt the Novelty of this 
Clauſe will end in Smoke, as well as all 
their Arguments againſt the Reaſonable- 
heſs of it. 4thly, I would obſerve, that 
amongſt theſe well affected Perſons to the 
Laws of the Land, who now complain of 
Excluſion from Fellowſhips, there are 
ſome whom the Laws of the Land would 
not ſuffer the College to admit into it's 
Fellowſhips (though it was ever ſo much 
diſpoſed to do it) without the moſt ma- 
nifeſt Injuſtice to the reſt of it's Fellows ; 
one of which ell affected Number has 
the unparalleled Modeſty to appear in the 
Liſt of the Six Remonſtrants. For can 
any thing be more unjuſt in the College to 
grant, or more unreaſonable in any of it's 


Members 
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Members to defire; than that ſome of 
them ſhould advance their Credit by be- 
ing admitted among it's Fellows, without 
ever executing the Offices which are at- 
tached to a Fellowſhip ? And yet this 
muſt be the Caſe, (as I have before 
hinted) if ever any Perſons ſhould be 
admitted Fellows, who refuſe. to take the 
Teſt, which the Laws of the Land have 
made neceſſary to the CEnsoR's Office. 
With what Juſtice then can ſuch anoma- 
lus Members deſire to partake of the Ho- 
ney, whoſe Conſciences oblige them to be 
Drones ? Or with what Face can ſuch a 
perverſe Generation demand Admiſſion 
into a Society, to whoſe Cuſtoms they are 
ſo averſe, that one Part of them hold it 
an Abomination to eat the fame Meats, and 
the other to wear the ſame Cloaths, or 
even to uſe the ſame Modes of Speech 
with the reſt of the Society? 

AND now let the candid Reader judge 
of the TRUTH and Mops v of this 
ImPARTIAL INQUIRY ; for whoſe Be- 
nefit the Authors have very civilly added 


an INDEx to it, that thoſe who have not 
the 
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the Patience, like me, to bear ſuch illi- 
terate Nonſenſe for a hundred Pages to- 
gether, may be directed where to find a 
Page or two on ſuch Subjects as they chuſe 
to divert themſelves with. 

It is now high Time to conclude 
theſe ANIMADVERSIONS, the Length of 
which has proved as tireſome to me, as it 
hath probably been to the Reader ; and 
for which I cannot make a better Apolo- 
gy than GALEN has done on a like Oc- 
caſion. That excellent Man, having once 
to do with ſuch illiterate verboſe Adver- 
faries as our INQUIRERS, in his Treatiſe 
of the Difference of PULsEs, makes the 
following juſt Obſervation upon them; 
which, for the Benefit of our Inquirers, I 
ſhall tranſlate ; and then put an end to 
theſe ANIMADVERSIONSs. When ( ſays 
this admirable Writer) MN, who neither 
know how to reaſon, nor to interpret, have 
the Aſſureance to meddle with Malters 
which are greatly above Them, and are ve- 
ry verboſe in their Performances, they 
oblige their Reprovers, although they ſtudy 
Brevity ever ſo much, to fall into the ſame 
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Prolixity; which, I believe, has happened 
to me on This Occaſion *, 
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Age 24. I. 12. for theſe read there. P. 26. laſt line, 
for had read have. P. 31. I. 20. for reapeat read re- 
peat. Laſt line, for predifus read predifus. P. 36.1.6. 
for than read that. P. 40. I. 12. for frem read from. 
L. 22. for Ii is read I it. L. 24. for in read into. P. 41. 
I. 21, 22. for grounded learnedly read groundedly learned. 
P. 52. I. 1. for Candicates read Candidates. P. 57. Note, 
for Thuau read Thuan. P. 71. 1.9 & 10. for contumelus 
read contumeliis, P. 86. I. 10. for Aocount read Account. 5 a 
P- 93. I. 13. for dobule read double. P. 108. 1. 5. for i 
rhe read the. P. 117. 1. 2. for very read very. P. 121. 
I. 9. for Necefity read Neceſſity. P. 132. 1. 10. for chef 
d Auvre read chef d' Ocuvre. P. 135. 1. 11. for rhey 
read they. I. 21. for Andereapolitana read Andreapolita- 
nd. P. 150. I, 7. for exerting read exerting. 


